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SLAVERY AS A MORAL RELATION." 


The first of the publications at the head of this 
review, contains a correspondence between two 
of the most distinguished members of the Bap- 
tist clergy, on the great question which finally 
resulted in the disruption of the ties that bound 
the Baptist Churches of the North and South 
into one association for missionary operations in 
foreign parts. The occasion of the controversy 
grew out of the fierce and denunciatory attitude 
taken by the Northern members of a Convention, 
which met in Philadelphia during the year pre- 
ceding the discussion before us. The ultra doc- 
trines broached upon the floor of that body, drew 
forth a letter from Dr. Fuller, of South Carolina, 
a clergyman of ability and distinction, in which 
he alluded to the views of slavery expressed by 
the President of Brown University, in his treatise 
on the elements of Moral Science. Dr. Way- 
land addressed him a reply, and this was the be- 
ginning of a controversy of a very remarkable 
character in more than one respect. It is con- 
ducted with marked ability on both sides, in a 
clear and frequently vigorous style, and with a 
gentleness, a courtesy, a kind and Christian tem- 
per, that really make it a model of polemical dis- 
cussion, and reflect a higher credit upon the good | 
sense and Christian principle of the parties, than 
even the very able display of logical precision 
and address, exhibited by each of them, reflects 
upon their powers of intellect. We close this | 
rapid sketch of the general features of the contest, 
with remarking upon a peculiarity which could not 
fail to strike the most superficial observer; we 
refer to the incessant appeal of Wayland to the 
abstract maxims of morality as modified and ex- 
plained in the disquisitions of philosophy; and | 
the equally obstinate and pertinacious retreat | 











* Domestic Stavery, Considered as a Scriptural 
Institution in a Correspondence, between the Rev. 
Richard Fuller of Beaufort, S. C., and the Rev. Fran- 
cis Wayland of Providence, R. 1. Revised and cor- 
rected by the authors. New York: Published by Lewis 


Colby, 122 Nassau street. Boston: Gould, Kendall, 
and Lincoln. 1845. pp. 254. 





Tue Ricuts anp Duties oF Masters. A Sermon 
preached at the dedication of a church erected in Charles- | 
ton, S. C., for the benefit and instruction of the colored | 


of his opponent from the mazes of metaphysics 
to the plain and palpable concretions of the 
Bible; a happy illustration of the nature of the 
entire contest between the slavery theories of the 
North and South. 

The sermon which we have placed in connec- 
tion with this debate, was delivered by Dr. 
Thornwell, of South Carolina College, on the 


occasion alluded to in the title of the publication. 


Dr. Thornwell is one of the finest intellects of 
this age; and the State and College of South 
Carolina may well congratulate themselves on 
the possession of a man, whose acute and able 
intellect, whose power of expression, and vigor 
of address shine so conspicuously in this noble 
discourse. In the dense and masterly logic, the 
subtle discrimination. and the powerful introver- 
sions and antithesis of the sermon before us, we 
find what we do not hesitate to term the ablest 
and soundest defence of the relation between 
master and servant we ever remember to have 
seen. The sermon is not faultless; and the de- 
ficiency consists principally in the excess of in- 
tensity, in the style, and in the artificial charac- 
ter of the sentences: formed upona model of sur- 
passing but artificial excellence, the style of the 
author partakes of the brilliant sins of Junius 
aud Johnson, and lacks the easy and graceful 
transposition, the flowing and flexile alterna- 


|tion from the gay to the grave, from the easy to 


the intense, from the plain and familiar to those 
brilliant and lightning-like flashes of excited in- 


|tellect, condensed and animated by passion— 


which compose the delightful variety of a perfect 
style. 

We have selected these publications not for the 
purpose of entering into an elaborate analysis of 
the merits of the works and he plan of their argu- 
ment; butsimply as guides and assistants in exam- 
ining the moral character of the relation of master 
and servant. The spirit of activity and investi- 
gation which has marked the last century of the 
history of the world, has thrust its shrewd and 
meddling inquisitiveness into almost every de- 
partment of human life. Fired by unexampled 
success in the examination of pbysical science, 
the pride of human intellect has refused to ac- 
knowledge any limit to its powers, aspires to the 
mastery of every subject of inquiry, and too fre- 
quently rejects every mystery as synonymous 


population. By Rev. J. H. Thornwell, D. D. Charles- | With a trick. Reasoning with bold and confi- 
ton, S.C. Steam-power press of Walker & James. 1850-|ent plausibility, from certain abstract maxims 
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of political science, without any disposition to 
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submit theory to fact, or the deductions of rea- 
son to the limitations of revelation, men have at- 
tacked the institution of slavery with a vehe- 
mence of abuse and a keenness of denuncia- 
tion unequalled in the history of warfare upon 
the anomalies of society. Those vague and 
general ideas of the injustice of despotic power 
and political oppression, which universally pre- 
vail in the moral sentiment of men. have been 
condensed and concentrated upon the relation of 
slavery as a crime per se, as a sin of appalling 
magnitude, and the essence of all possible viola- 
tions of the decalogue. On the other hand, these 
charges have led the holders of slaves to enter 
more thoroughly into the structure of society, to 
re-examine the principles of government, to ap- 
ply the testing tap of investigation to ideas long 
admitted to be axioms in political science, and 
by a more profound scrutiny of the fundamental 
principles of human association, to ascertain the 
duties of the ruler, and the rights of the ruled. 

The moral relation between the master and 
the slave has become oue of the prominent to 
pics of the times; and a thorough understanding 








The subject is involved in difficulty; no one 
who is acquainted with the principles involved 
in it, will hesitate to admit the fact; but still the 
difficulty is not insurmountable. That all men 
are by nature free and equal; that no one hasau 
inherent right to exercise control over others; 
that each one is endowed with certain rights of 
nature, are propositions so plain and obvious 
when properly understood, that it is not easy to 
conceive how any one can successfully impeach 
them. But these maxims are susceptible of an 
easy and fearful abuse; and it is especially im- 
portant that their meaning and their use should 
be clearly defined. But to draw the necessary 
distinctions between the true and false interpre- 
tations of the theory of freedom, to discriminate 
in the application of them to actual events, to 
trace the consequences which issue from a sound 
or unsound combination of these maxims, is 
really no easy task; or in other words, to follow 
the attenuated distinction which marks the boun- 


| dary between what is just in one sense and un- 
| just in another, and to exhibit the effect of a dis- 
/turbing cause upon the equities of abstract equal- 


of the true moral complexion of the relationship ity require a degree of attention not easily 
has become a commanding necessity in the po-| maintained. 


litieal history of the country. The fate of the 


Some have attempted to escape from the force 


nation seems to have been suspended by univer-| of the moral argument against slavery, by deny- 


sal consent on the execution of the Constitutional 
provision for the rendition of fugitive slaves; and 


ing that the negro is a man, and asserting him to 
be an elevated species of ourang-outang—a con- 


upon this it ought to be suspended ; the spirit of | necting link between the human and the brute 


liberty will be extinguished by a vicious love of 


| creation ; unable to perceive any circumstance 


peace in the minds of the Southern people, if| which would defend the propriety of depriving 


they tamely submit to the open nullification of 
the fundamental law. ‘The destiny of this noble 
repubiic. the realization of mavy earnest and 
passionate hopes, is suspended upon the ques- 
tion, whether it be a crime to hold a man asa 


the slave of his liberty, if all men are admitted 
to be equal in right, these theorists tell us, if we 
allow the negro to be a man, we surrender the 
whole ground to the abolitionists, and stand con- 
victed of ‘the worst crime of the age.” But 


slave, or to restore a fugitive to a state, said to| this argument is really only a single remove from 


be one of absolute and unqualified iniquity. The 
defence of the personal honor, the Christian 
character and the republican consistency of every 
slaveholder in the Southern States, demands the 
investigation and settlement of this question. 
Moreover, the sacred and venerable precincts of 
the Christian faith are involved in the confusion ; 
for bold and blasphemous voices denounce it as 
false, because it is immoral; and reject it with 
bitter vituperation, because it countenances the 
existence of slavery. Such are some of the 
grave and imposing reasons which urge us to 
the discussion of slavery in its moral aspects 
and relations. As the friends of the Union, as 
the champions of insulted states, branded by the 
wholesale as pirates and villains, and as defend 

ers of the sacred citadel of the Christian faith, 
we approach the question, is slavery a sin in 
itself, or is the relation between master and ser- 
vant essentially immoral. 





unmitigated folly. It is based upon the assump- 
tion of the point in dispute, allows the socialist 
principle in all its extent, and admits that crea- 
tures absolutely equal by nature cannot be sub- 
jected to inequalities in social life without an in- ' 
vasion of justice; an idea fatal to exclusive righis 
of every description. The very point in debate 
is whether creatures equal by nature, can be law- 
fully placed upon a footing of inequality; and 
the plea in review assumes the negative, and 
then proves its truth by its own deposition. The 
fundamental idea of the socialist creed is the 
injustice of subjecting equals by nature, to ine- 
qualities in society; and this is the idea which 
underlies the rejection of the negro from the fam- 
ily of man. Besides; we really have norespect 
for the understanding of a man, who denies that y 
the negro is a human creature; if he cannot 
credit the evidences of his senses, it is impossi- 
sible to effect his opinion: it is impossible to 
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simplify ideas enough to prove a proposition 
asserted in vain by the senses themselves. If 
the variations in the races of men are permit- 
ted to overbalance the thick and clustering mass 
of resemblances in body, mind and conscience, 
then it is impossible to classify any two things 
unless they are absolutely identical. Nor will it 

better the case to assert that the negro is really 
- man, but not the equal of the white race ; this 
is equally futile. If he be amanat all, he has all 
the rights of a man; norcan the physical supe- 
riority of the white race at all justify them in re- 
ducing the black into servitude. In the effort to 
escape from the charges of moral delinquency, 
urged by the abolitionist from the theory of free- 
dom, this opinion rushes from Scylla to a worse 
Charybdis, and justifies a complete prostration 
of the rights of an inferior race, purely on the 
ground of physical superiority in the enslavers. 
If the institutions of the South cannot be de- 
fended on higher reasoning than that, the sooner 
the attempt at defence is abandoned, the better 
it will be. In addition to all this, to say that the 
negro is not a man, but an improved species of 
chimpanze or moukey, is to assert an exploded 
dogma of ethnological science, already aban- 
doned for a new position, by the opponents of 
the unity of the human family. It assumes the 
refuted absurdity of the diversity of the human 
species; an idea admitted to be untenable by the 
recent alteration of the contest from the diversity 
of the species, to the diversity of the races of 
men. We regard this position of the defenders 
of slavery in the South as surrendering the whole 
question of right, and admitting that the institu- 
tion is not susceptible of defence on the laws of 
morality; while it attempts to justify it upon a 
supposition of as questionable a morality as the 
slave trade itself. We protest we are unable to 
perceive any reason for the holy horror expressed 
at the common defences of slavery, by those who 
justify it purely on the physical superiority of the 
dominant race. 

On the other side some seek to escape the dif- 
ficulties of the moral argument, by denying the 
theory of freedom, and the fundamental maxims 
of republican government. It is denied that 
men are free and equal by nature, in any sense 
of the terms, and they seek to confound the great 
maxims of civil liberty with the worst dogmas 
of the socialist and agrarian. Nay, some have 
gone a degree farther from the theories of our 
‘\ government, and assert that slavery is essential 
to freedom, and a class of serfs, a necessary in- 
gredient in arepublican population; a paradox 
as detestable as it is mysterious. This view has 
. been of immense injury to the cause of the 
South, in the great contest upon the subject of 
slavery. It may suit the ease or incapacity of 





those. who are either too indolent to examine, or 
too feeble to comprehend the great principles in- 
volved in the premises, to cut through all diffi- 
culty by denying some troublesome truth involv- 
ed in the argument; but such treachery to truth 
always recoils with a larger ruin upon the cause 
so fatally defended; the general mind refuses to 
submit to the paradoxes on which the defence of 
slavery is rested, and immediately concludes that 
a cause which can only be supported by the de- 
nial of obvious and acknowledged truths, must 
be essentially unsound. A cause must suffer or 
prosper according to the strength and honesty 
of its defences. 

Now we do not indulge the remotest idea of 
surrendering the great theories which lie at the 
foundation of American institutions; nor do we 
mean to admit that we must be the enemies of 
republicanism in order to make a successful de- 
fence of the moral character of slavery. We 
have been charged with treachery to republican 
principles, not less than with treason against 
God; and the ear of the world has been stunned 
with proclamations of the identity between the 
abolition party and the friends of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. Indeed the sentiment has been 
deeply fixed already, that no slave-holder can be 
a real friend to the liberties of man, and is by 
the necessity of the case an advocate of arbi- 
trary power in the guise of a modern republican. 
But it is time to arrest the progress of an opinion 
80 injurious to us, and so entirely misapplied to 
our antagonists in the controversy. Nothing 
can more triumphantly display the difference be- 
tween the friends of freedom and the abolitionists 
of the North, than the unquestionable fact that 
the latter are imperrilling the interest of freedom 
to an extent inconceivably great by threatening 
the existence of this great republic rather than 
execute a law which they conceive to be an of- 
fence to the lawsof God and the rights of man. 

There is a most oracular degree of mystery in 
the idea that it is necessary to be an idfidel, to 
be a friend to humanity, and that a rejection 
of Christianity is an essential preparation for a 
consistent adherence to the principles of free- 
dom. The attempt has been frequently made 
to establish a necessary sympathy between the 
principles of infidelity and the maxims of free- 
dom; but the attempt has always failed. It is 
not true that infidelity has a natural affinity for 
freedom; on the contrary, the whole system 
leans in its tendencies to the establishment and 
exercise of arbitrary power. The license and 
irresponsibility it introduces are the worst foes 
to the virtue and intelligence, and consequently 
to the liberties and contentment of the race. The 
small account which infidelity makes of the na- 
ture and responsibilities of man, naturally di- 
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miuvishes the value of human life, renders vio-| 
lence less objectionable, and whispers that a/| 
prompt interference of arbitrary power is a safer, 
and speedier way to suppress and reduce the| 
heats and eruptions of the political body than a| 
tedious appeal to laws and evidence. ‘To Hume 
the shedding of blood was but the diversion of a 
little colored fluid from one channel to another; 
and this atrocious sentiment is nothing more than 
the legitimate result of his skeptical opinions. On 
the contrary, Christianity, by elevating the dig- 
nity of man and opening the august scenery of, 





immortality, adds value to human life, invests | 
man with an importance only surpassed by the) 


superiority of angels, and clothes his most insig- 
nificant interests with a meaning and significancy 
equal to a cause which may exert an abiding ef- 
fect on the fate of an immortal being; it thus 
gives an importance to the protection and wel- 
fare of man, which, when applied to politics, 
finally developes itself in the theories of freedom. 
Besides, Christianity constantly appeals to the 
personal responsibility of the individual; it eare- 
fully separates each person from the mass of 
mankind ; it teaches one to feel an individuality 
of relation between himself and his God, which 
naturally creates the sentiment of personal inde- 
pendence of other men, and thus prepares the 
way for the assertion of the right of self-govern- 
ernment. Certainly if each one is to answer for 
himself, he must be free to select his own modes 
of meeting his responsibilities; the fact that a 
personal accountability is strictly fastened upon 
each individual necessarily implies the absence 
of restraint upon all the powers requisite to the 
discharge of his duties. ‘These are some of the 
general maxims of the gospel, of which Wayland 
has attempted to avail himself in his argument 
with Fuller; nor can we refrain from expressing 
our surprise that a man of as acute and prac- 
tised an intellect as the President of Brown Uni- 
versity, should have made so bungling a misap- 
plication of them to the subject in debate. 
He argues from the responsibility of the slave 
and the implied absence of restraint, that the re- 
lation which subjects him to the command of 
another, destroys his responsibility and assaults 
the very nature of his moral constitution. But 
the subjection of a slave to the orders of a mas- 
ter no more strips him of a proper responsibility, 
than the subjection of a child to the authority of 
a parent destroys the moral nature of the ehild; 
and if the destruction of moral character in the one 
case proves the relation to be a sin then the same 
cause will prove the other relation to be equally 
criminal. Slavery no more interferes with the 
proper responsibility of the slave, than an agen- 


cy interferes with the general responsibility of 


an agent; the principal or the master can only 








be held responsible for such acts of the agent or 
the servant as are performed in pursuance of their 
personal directions; while the agent and the ser- 
vant, so far from being freed from responsibility 
because they act under the direction of another, 
are fully bound by the law of morality to dis- 
charge their duties faithfully to the full. Way- 
land’s interpretation of the maxims of the gospel 
respecting the responsibility of the individual 
would make responsibility inconsistent with law, 
and demands that an agent be not merely not 
hindered in his obedience to law, but actually be 
free to determine whether the law shall be bind- 
ing upon his obedience ornot. All that the gos- 
pel means is that the agent must be free from 
actual restraints; and how the right of one man 
to the service of another, can destroy the accoun- 
tability of the slave, in any sense whatever, it is 
not easy to conceive; so far from diminishing his 
responsibility, it actually presents a new occasion 
for its exercise in discharging the new obligation 
which has devolved upon him. Such is the as- 
pect of the question presented by the Apostle 
where he defines the services of slaves as duties 
to God, which they are to render in obedience to 
all the lawful orders of their masters, not with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but as the servant of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.* The 
whole argument from these maxims of moral re- 
sponsibility is based upon the assumption, that 
slavery is inconsistent with moral law, and utterly 
confounds the distinction between a relation and 
the law which controls it. According to this 
view a man to be free from responsibility, has 
only to form some relation with another, and the 
mutual dependence of the parties strips each of 
all accountability. The simple rule of the gos- 
pel is that moral law embraces each relation be- 
tween men lawful in itself, and that the respon- 
sibility of men, instead of being diminished by the 
new combination, is actually increased by the pre- 
sentation of a new object within the compass of 
the law. The responsibility of man is to the — 
law which governs the relation; the existence of © 
the relation does not destroy the law. The law 
always exists, because moral law is unchangea- 
ble, and therefore the responsibilities of master 
and slave instead of being destroyed by the re- 
lation are consequently in force, while the rela- 
tion itself has actually enlarged the accounta- 
bility of both by a new arrangement of affairs. 
But to make a brief return to the influence of 
the gospel upon the principles of civil liberty we 
remark that the doctrines of revelation are favor- 
ble to the theories of republican government, 
from the general tendency of its rejection of all 
distinction of persons. It is one of the most re- 





*Ephesians iv. 5—9. 
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markable peculiarities of the Christian system,| proved beyond a doubt that slavery was essen- 


that it levels all distinctions compatible with the | tially and necessarily opposed to the spirit and 


nature of things, it brings all men upon a level, | precepts of the gospel. 


and launches its shafts indiscriminately at peasant 
and prince. and at the same time allows no dis- 
tinction of bond or free, wise or foolish, round the 
cross and the table of Christ. It is easy to per- 
ceive that the gradual influence and tendency of 
these peculiarities, is to reduce all men to the con- 
sideration of their common brotherhood and 
equality. Inaword, the connection between in- 
fidelity and freedom, the Bill of Rights and the 
blasphemies of Tom Paine is not as legitimate as 
the connection between the brillianey of a dia- 
mond, and the soil in which it was originally im- 
bedded. The theory of freedom is nothing more 


) than the law of love applied to politics; and the 


impression that there is a real relation in the na- 
ture of things between infidelity and republican- 
ism, is only one more sample of a successful dep- 
redation upon the principles of the gospel con- 
verted by the ingenious malice of the thief intoa 


weapon of offence to the system that produced | 


it. Facts establish the correctness of these con- 
clusions. Hume, the greatest of the skeptics, 
was the apologist of the Stuarts, and not less 
than Bolingbroke, the friend of arbitrary power ; 
while the great*historian fully acknowledges that 
England was indebted for the maintenance of her 
ancient liberties to the party of the Puritans; a 
party which stood on the most distant and direct 
autithesis to the religious opinions of their reluc- 
tant eulogist. Indeed the connection between 
the love of freedom and the most rigid of all sys- 
tems of Christian doctrine has been so uniform 
and consistent, as to attract the notice and invite 
the remark of the finest historian of modern 
times.* The reason consists in the stern and in- 
flexible disregard of all distinctions among men, 
and the rigid adherence of the Calvanistic theol- 
ogy to its fundamental idea that all men are un- 
der sentence of condemnation, and therefore no 
injustice is done, if one is taken and another left, 

The great argument of Wayland against the 
morality of slavery is drawn from these general 
tendencies of the gospel, and the capital mistake 
which he makes is the assumption without a 
shadow of evidence, that these indefinite influ- 
ences of the gospel are su diametrically opposed 
to the relation of slavery, as necessarily to mark 
it as essentially opposed to moral law. This pal- 
pable begging of the question penetrates the en- 
tire disquisition of our author, aud he seems en- 
tirely unconscious of the existence of the sophism. 
The question would be forever settled in the 
minds of those who credit the Christian Scrip- 
tures as a revelation from God, if it could be 


* Macaulay’s History of England. Vol. 2, p. 320. 





When therefore Way- 


land is successful in establishing the general ten- | 


dency of the gospel to promote the civil and po- 
litical freedom of mankind, he is by no means at 
liberty to draw his conclusions until he has made 
a separate attempt to prove the essential oppo- 
sition of slavery to these general and indefinite 
influences. This is the true issue in the con- 
troversy, and as such we shall meet it. 

The clear and overwhelming testimony which 
proves that these tendencies of the universal max- 
ims of the gospel are not proof of the sinfulness of 
slavery, is found in the fact that slavery is ex- 
pressly and repeatedly recognized as a lawful re- 
lation in the positive precepts and examples of 
the sacred record. The relation was originally 
instituted by God himself, to punish the sin of 
Ham and reward the filial fidelity of Japhet and 
Shem.* From that early period in the history 
of the world, down through the reign of the pa- 
triarch to the formation of the Jewish theocracy, 
slavery was fully incorporated with the social 
life of the followers of the true religion. Abra- 
ham was the master of a large number of slaves, 
some born in his house and some bought with 
his money,t God expressed his favor towards the 
Fathers of the Faithful, by large grants of gold and 
silver, men servants and maid servants,t Job, the 
great prince of Idumea, owned large multitudes of 
slaves.|| When the holders of the true religion 
were formed into a regular political association, 
slavery was incorporated with every form of Jew- 
ish society; slaves waited in the palace, served 
in camp, watched the flocks in the field, and 
ministered to the priests in the temples of God.§ 
All the prominent saints of the Old Testament 
without any distinguishable exception, were own- 
ers of slaves or implicated in slavery. ‘The laws 
of Moses provided the most minute and specific 
regulations to govern the purchase and manu- 
mission of slaves, to define their duties, and to 
enforce their rights.@ These facts are totally ir- 
reconcilable with the doctrine that slavery is a 
sin, per se, and “‘asin of appalling magnitude ;” 
to use the fearful language of the author of the 
moral science. The idea is essentially infidel; 
/no man can hold to the inspiration of the Old 
Testameut and denounce slavery as a sin in itself, 
without an inconsistency as palpable to the in- 
tellect as its blasphemy is abhorrent to the heart. 
On the supposition that slavery is a sin per se, it 


* Genesis ix. 25—27. 
12. 

t Genesis xxiv. 35. 
|| Job xxxi. 13. 

§ Lev, xxv. 44—46. 

qj Ex. xxi. 26—27. 


t Genesis xvii. 


Ex. xxi—26. Eccle. ii, 7. 
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is inmate to avoid the conclusion that the 
word of God has legalized crime and reduced it 
to a code; that a crime surpassing adultery or 
1 urder in turpitude, was allowed in the lives 
and social relations of the patriarchs and saints 
of old; and that the favor of God was expressed 
to Abraham by placing him in a relation which 
made him a criminal of the deepest dye. It is 
not easy to conceive the difference between the 
most open and loud-mouthed blasphemy, and an 
opinion which thus compromises the glory of the 
holiness of God. The evasion by which Way- 
land attempts to evade the force of the argument 
from the slave laws of the Jewish theocracy, can 
be fitly described by no other terms than to say 
it is contemptible. The argument is not that 
“what God sanctioned among the Hebrews, he 
sanctioned for all men, at all times, he sanctioned 
slavery among the Hebrews; and therefore sanc- 
tions slavery among all men and for all times.’’* 
The argument as Fuller urged with triumphant 
success is that God would not have sanctioned 
a crime among Hebrews, nor any other people; 
and therefore slavery is not a crime. His at- 
tempt to draw a distinction between the ways in 
which God sanctioned or permitted slaveryt+ is 
totally unavailing. [tis one thing to refuse to 
oppose the wilful perpetration of wrong by 
another; but it is a very different thing to make 
a formal grant of permission to sin by actual 
legislation for the purpose, and especially by 
making rules for the regulation of a criminal re- 
lation. When God tells the Jewish people that 
‘their bond-men and bond-maids shall be of the 
heathen round about them, and that they should 
take them as an inheritance for their children 
after them,”{ when he enters into detailed de- 
scription of the laws which should control this 
property, if he does not mean to sanction the re- 
lationship in the full sense of the term, as applied 
to the relationships of a fallen race, then it is 
absurd to expect language or action to convey a 
picture of sentiment or opinion. The Old Tes- 


tament is full of keen and pregnant warnings to, 


the worshippers of Jehovah, to avoid contact 
with the vices and idolatries of the heathen 
around them; but if slavery be a sin then we find 
the avenger of idolatry and irreligion deliberately | 
allowing the “ worst crime of the decalogue, and | 
actually deluding the people into an extensive 
practice of it, by granting them express permis- 


the claims of the Bible, will be a prodigy of acute- 
ness and ingenuity. 

Before we pass from the Old Testament to 
the New, we must call special attention to what 
appears to us the most conclusive of all the over- 
whelming truths presented in the Old Testament 
Scripture, upon the morality of slavery. We 
allude to the fact that the morality of slavery is 
recognized as lawful in the very letter of the moral 
law. The tenth commandment is expressed as 
follows, ** Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, 
nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor 
his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bor’s.”"* Now the very same reasoning which 
would infer from this passage the lawfulness of 
marriage or the morality of property in houses 
or cattle, will equally establish the lawfulness of 
slavery. It is absolutely amazing how this ques- 
tion can admit of debate when the affirmative 
glares broadly in the very face and type of the 
moral law; where we may well ask is the reve- 





pea of its head 7? 


rence once felt by the Christian Church for the 
Or are we to be confounded 
by the spectacle of a revolt in the kingdom itself, 
and with the astounding mystery of the Church 
of Christ heading the column of the infidels in 
its advance against the cross and the covenant! 
If an explicit recognition, in the very letter of 
the decalogue is not allowed to settle this contro- 
versy, itis useless to pursue it. 

But the universal outcry of Christendom 
warns us to neglect no means of defence in our 
reach; and we procecd to examine the deposi- 
tion of the New Testament writers. Their tes- 
timony is equally unequivocal. The whole of 
Jewish and Pagan society at the coming of Christ 
was thoroughly identified with the institutions of 
slavery. One of the most bloody and barbarous 
codes that ever disgraced the statutes of a great 
people, regulated the relation of slavery in the 
Roman Empire. If therefore slavery is the 
‘enormity it is represented to be by modern spec- 
‘ulators in morals, the Apostles of Christ were 
bound by their commissions as apostles, by their 
honesty as men, by their consistency of princi- 
ple and character, to denounce it as an outrage 





against man and an insult to God, and to threaten 
‘the retributive vengeance of divine justice upon 
‘any who hesitated to abandon it even for a mo- 
| ment. If then the New Testament had been to- 


sion to indulge it to the utmost, and by guarding | tally silent on the subject, that silence would have 


it with a series of minute and specific laws crea- | 
ted for no other purpose. 


afforded an irresistible argument, to prove that 


The man, who ig they did not consider slavery sufficiently crimi- 


able to reconcile such opinions with a credit of nal to demand a public notice and disapproval. 


* Fuller and Wayland, p. 62. 
+ Fuller and Wayland, pp. 54 or 60. 
t Lev. xxv. 44—46. 


But slavery is expressly mentioned ; and so far 
from being denounced as a crime, it is regulated 
by repeated and explicit rules, and its duties en- 


* Ex. xxv. 17. 
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forced by solemn injunctions and appeals to 
the authority and power of God. Masters 
are ordered to give unto their servants that 
which is just and equal; and servants are com- 
manded to obey in all things, their masters, ac- 
cording to the flesh, nor with eye-service as 
men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart fearing 
God.* These injunctions were repeated over 
and over, and are invariably enforced by the will 
and authority of God. The inference moves 
with stern precision from such premises to the 
conclusion that slavery is not a crime or anything 





with the utmost degree of moral excellence; this 
is only to say that prudence and virtue are not 
incompatible. But the doctrine of expediency 
in its most liberal application can never justify a 
connivance at crime, much less an encouragement 
to commit it. This explanation of our author 
destroys all consistency of conduct, as well as all 


inflexibility of principle in the Apostles, makes 
‘them truckle to fear in a single instance, while 
the daily dared death in every other ; and besides 
this, it does not affect the real difficulty in the 
ease. If they had merely failed to denounce 


that approaches it. But the argument is pro-|the sin, they would have been inexcusably re- 


digiously strengthened by the fact that the apos- 
tles, while demanding the surrender of all things 
for the sake of Christ, and declaring that with- 
out holiness no man should see God, yet admitted 
slave-holding Jews and Gentiles in crowds to the 
rite of baptism and the full privilege of commu- 
nism in the Church, styled them brethren faith- 
ful and beloved, admitted them to their entire 
confidence, and by the whole course of their pol- 
icy confirmed the existing order of society in re- 
lation to slavery. Yet modern churches have 
cast out of the synagogue and delivered over to 
the polite and tender attentions of the devil, 
those whom Paul and his coadjutors would have 
received to the full confidence of Christian affec- 
tion. Is it possible to desire a more convincing 
proof that the spirit which animates the moderns 
isa very different spirit from the guide of the 
ancient church? Now sum up the substance 
of this argument, and consider it at a glance. 
At the time of the early rise of Christianity 
slavery universally prevailed in the world; yet 
the Apostles of Christ went forth denouncing 
every form of vice, waging extinguishable war- 
fare upon all the popular superstitions of the 
times, daring the vengeance of noble and priest, 
magistrates and populace in unsparing assaults 
upon every shape and degree of sin and irreli- 
gion; and so far from denouncing this enormous 
and disgraceful sin of slavery, they framed laws 
for its regulation, gave new sanctions, drawn from 
the principles of religion to enforce its duties, 
aud admitted slavebolders to all the privileges of 
the Church they were commissioned to erect. 
If slavery is a sin, per se, the inspiration of the 
New Testament is absurd. 

The explanation which Wayland attempts to 
make of this most extraordinary procedure of 
the Apostle, actually increases, instead of remo- 
ving the difficulty it creates on the abolition the- 
ory; he declares they failed to denounce it from 
motives of expediency,t and are not to be consid- 
ered as giving their sanction tothe relation. No 
doubt expediency may be sometimes consistent 


* Col. iv. 1 and iii. 22. 
t See Fuller and Wayland, pp. 63—70. 





creant to their high commission; but to suppose 
them as not merely failing to denounce, but ac- 
tually regulating by law, and enforcing it by the 
solemn sauctions of religion, is to imagine a de- 
gree of absurdity hardly consistent with the 
frailest virtue—much less with the stern integrity 
of the commissioned ambassadors of God. Way- 
land also attempts to evade the force of this plea, 
by stating that if the Apostles did sanctivn slavery 
in the Roman Empire they thereby sanctioned all 
the absurd and inhuman laws of the Roman slave 
code.* But this argument is of a piece with his 
plea against the testimony of the slave laws of 
Moses, to the morality of slavery. We do not 
argue that the Apostles sanctioned slavery and 
everything connected with it in the Roman laws; 
we assert that they sanctioned it, even in spite of 
that terrible code; nor can the most acute inge- 
nuity torture a sanction of a thing, into a per- 
mission of any thing not essential to the original 
subject of the sanction. The argument simply 
states that the Apostles could not sanction a sin 
per se ; but they did sanction slavery, and there- 
fore slavery is not a sin, as the abolition theories 
assert it to be. The savage character of the 
Roman slave code adds strength to the argument 
from the New Testament writers; if they allowed 
a relation when covered with such barbarous ad- 
juncts, much more would they approve it in a 
milder type. Dr. Wayland should have remem- 
bered that the Apostles were prevented by the 
inspiration of God from committing the blunder, 
which penetrates the whole of his argument with 
absurdity—of confounding the adjuncts of slavery 
with slavery itself, and blending in one undistin- 
guishable condemnation, the relation itself and 
the objectionable laws that governed and con- 
trolled it. 

Our anti-slavery philosopher makes a third at- 
tempt to evade the force of the argument from 
the mutual duties defined and enforced upon 
master and servant in the Epistles of Paul, by 
stating that the patience and meekness, the fidel- 
ity and charity required by the Apostle are obli- 
gatory upon all men, and of course upon masters; 


* See Fuller and Wayland, pp.86—87. 
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and by inquiring whether our obligations to prac- | 
tise honesty and charity, and avoid purloining | 
and eye-service, depend on the justice of the au-| 
thority which the master claims over the ser- | 
vant.* The fatuity and confusion of this ques-' 
tion are really amazing. The obligation to hon-| 
esty and zeal in the abstract depends solely upon 
the authority of God; but the obligation to be dili-| 
gentand faithful in discharging the duties of a par-| 
ticular relation, does most certainly depend upon. 
the moral character of the relation itself. No man 
‘\ isunder obligation to be faithful in discharging the 
~ duties of an unholy relationship; on the contrary 
he is under the highest obligations not to perform 
themat all. We may assert that with a propri- 
ety identical with that exhibited by our author 
that the law of fidelity is binding upon all, and 
upon adulterers among others. Surely if fidelity 
and zeal in the discharge of duty operate with- 
out regard to the moral nature of the relation, 
then the moral law becomes the warrant for the 
most extraordinary zeal and fidelity in carrying 
out the business of a thief and receiver, or of an 
adulterer and adulteress. The obligation to! 
fidelity is one thing, and the relation to which it 


\ is to be applied is another ; fidelityin the abstract 


is moral; but fidelity in discharging the duties of 
a sinful relation is only faithfulness in crime, of 
which the most treacherous desertion is the only 
virtue. The duty to be faithful in discharging a 
relation necessarily sanctions the relation itself; 
it is impossible to make a moral application of the 
obligations of virtue to a sinful or criminal rela-' 
tion; such a supposition is to say in eflect that itis 
duty to be faithiul in crime, and the more faithful 
and cousistent is the criminal career, the more 
completely are the claims of duty fulfilled; a 
paradox in which it is impossible to distinguish 
between the superior claims of folly and wicked - 
ness. When the President of Brown University 
informs us that Christ is honored by the obedi- 
ence of the slave,+ but that the right of the mas-_ 
ter is not recognized by the law which enforces 
his rights to the services of the slave, he is utterly 
unconscious that he is really uttering a most de-| 
testable insinuation against the Saviour. The as- | 
sertion that Christ is honored by the discharge of | 


the duties of a positively sinful relation, is an in- | 
sult to his honor; it is the same as to say he is’ 
honored by the performance of what is wrong in. 
* itself, and is all the more honored as the wrong | 
is more consistently and perseveringly committed. | 
It isa simple and absolute impossibility to dis-| 
tinguish in point of morality between a relation, | 
and the offices which are necessary and peculiar | 
to it. We regard this admission of Wayland’s | 
that Christ is honored by the obedience of the | 


* Fuller and Wayland, pp. 81—82. 
t See Fuller and Wayland, p. 81. 


slave aud the humanity of the master, not only 
as fatal to his cause, but as affording a most tri- 
umphant vindication of the morality of the 
slavery relation. If God will be honored by the 
discharge of its duties, then those duties must he 
worthy of his approval; nor can any ingenuity 
separate the connection between his smile of ap- 
proval, and the worthiness of its object. 

One of the most common and popular argu- 
ments against slavery consists in the charge that 
it reduces the slave from a man to a brute, from 
a person to a thing, and divests him of all the 
essential characteristics of humanity at the same 
time that it arms the master with unlimited power 
over the body, mind, soul, and every right of the 
slave. ‘This plea has not only been the univer- 
sal reliance of the multitude, but what is sur- 
passing strange it has imposed upon some of the 
finest thinkers of the country and forms a stand- 
ing proof of the absurdities into which even high 
intelleet may be seduced by preconceived preju- 
dice and opinion. We must permit Dr. Thorn- 
well to assist us in replying to this folly: 


“Tf this be a just description of slavery, the 
wonder is, not that the civilized world is now 
indignant at its outrages and wrongs, but that it 
has been so slow in detecting its enormities, that 
mankind, for so many centuries, acquiesced in a 
system which contradicted every impulse of na- 
ture, every whisper of conscience, every dictate 
of religion—a system as monstrously unnatural 


‘as a general effort to walk upon the head or think 
_with the feet. 


I have however no hesitation in 
saying, that whatever may be the technical lan- 
guage of the law, in relation to certain aspects 
in which slavery is contemplated, the ideas of 
personal rights and personal responsibility per- 
vade the whole system. It is a relation of man 
to man—a form of civil society of which persons 
are the only elements, and not arelation of man 
to things. Under the Roman code, in which 
more offensive language than that employed by 
ourselves was used in reference to the subject, 
the Apostles did not regard the personality of the 


slave as lost or swallowed up in the propriety of 


the master. ‘They treat him asa man possessed 
of certain rights, which it is injustice to disre- 
gard, and made it the office of Christianity to 
protect these rights by the solemn sanctions of 
religion—to enforce upon masters the moral ne- 
cessity, the moral obligation, of rendering to their 
hbondmen that which is just and equal. Paul 
treats the services of slaves as duties—not like 
the toil of the ox or the ass—a labor extracted 
by the stringency of discipline—but a moral debt 
in the payment of which they were rendering a 
homage to God. He considered slavery as a 
social and political economy, in which relations 
subsisted b2twixt moral, intelligent, responsible 
beings, involving reciprocal rights and reciprocal 
obligations. There was a right to command on 
one hand—an obligation to obey on the other. 
Both parties might be guilty of injustice and of 
wrong—the master might prostitute his power 
by tyranny, cruelty, and iniquitous exactions— 
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the servant might evade his duty from indolence, | a just claim of one to the perpetual services of 


treachery, or obstinate self-will. Religion held | the other. It is a contradiction in terms to say 
the scales of justice between them and enforced | that slavery is not a relation of property. The 


aged heh tdhsig perl A a ‘property character of slavery is fully recognized 


Apostle contemplated the subject.”* in those passages where slaves are numbered 
with other articles of property, and where they 

In addition to this it may be said that the idea! re said to be a possession taken as an inheritance 
of slavery making a brute of a man, and chang- for children.* There is a peculiar effrontery in 
ing him from a person to a thing, is an absolute the denunciation of chattel slavery as an offence 
absurdity ; there is no meaning or sense what- | against God, when the tenth command meat for- 
ever in the expression; the absurdity is so mon- | bids one man to covet the servants of his ueigh- 
strous as to set all comprehension at defiance. | or, on the very ground that they are property. 
How can a man be reduced into any other na-| Should it be said that the prohibition to covet 
ture than the human; how can he be metamor-| the man-servant or the maid-servant, no more 
phosed from a person intoa thing? No circum-| Proves them to be articles of property, than the 
stances can alter the essential nature of a par- | Prohibition to covet the wife of our neighbor, 
ticular form of existence. It is mere folly of the | preves a wife to be a proper article of property— 
most transparent description to say that the sub-|it will be enough to reply that the question 
jection of the slave to the will of his master, so| Whether the servants are to be properly classed 
changes the nature of things as to make his obe-| With the wife or with the houses and cattle is 
dience of the identical nature of the obedience of fully settled by interpreting the passage, in the 
a tool to the hand of a workman, or the obedi-|!ight of those passages which expressly number 
ence of a horse to the rein and spur of the rider. | 8!aves with oxen and sheep, and those which de- 
Dr. Thornwell very properly remarks, that  obe-| fine slaves to be possessions liable to inheritance 
dience, except as a figured term, can never be }and devise. But the effrontery in the denuncia- 
applied to any, but rational, intelligent, respon-| tion of chattel slavery issurpassed by its absurd- 
sible agents.”+ If the action of one man under) ity: there is but one kind of slavery, and if the 
the direction of another essentially changes the | property character of the relation is destroyed, 
' very nature of the agent, we should witness the | the relation itself is annihilated. All the com- 
most extraordinary demissions of humanity every plaints and invectives urged against slavery as 
time an agent acted for a principal; and every | involving a right of property, —_ drawn from a 
time a iawyer yielded to the suggestions of acli-| definition of slavery and a definition of property, 
eut he would immediately become a very curious | which are marvels of inaccuracy and want of 
specimen of legal machinery, in which motions. rr: Slavery is commonly defined to be a 
aud demurrers moved with the precision of a| property % MAR, and when Wayland defines 
cog-wheel, and clattered with all the noisy vehe- Property to be the right to use something as one 
mence of a cotion-gin. We have already seen | Chooses, provided the use of it does not interfere 
in this review that while slavery might share re-| With the rights of his neighbor, it is immedi- 
sponsibility in one sense between the master and 2'¢ly perceived that a property in man gives the 
the slave, yet in another, it not only preserved, master a right to do as he chooses with the slave. 


but enlarged the just accountability of both for the. When this portentous couaclusion is thus ivevita- 





proper observance of the mutual duties growing 
out of their new relation. It would be as much 
as any man’s reputation for sense or sanity was 
worth, to say that the acting of one man under 
the direction of another, changed the essential 
nature of the agent; yet men have been allowed 
to assert this very absurdity in relation to slavery 
with entire impunity. But the most triumph- 
ant refutation of this celebrated argument is to 
be found in the proper character of slavery; to 
this we would now solicit the attention of our, 
readers. | 

Slavery is the property right of one man to 
the services of anuther; or it is such a relation 
between two individuals, as forms the basis for 


* Thornwell’s Discourse, pp. 19—20—21. 
t Sermon p. 20. See previous remarks. 


Vot. XVIT—5I 


tably fastened upon the institution of slavery, 
heaven and earth are called to witness against a 
relation which gives such unprecedented power 
to one man over another. Hence we are in- 
formed with a gravity and earnestness that strip 
the absurdity of ridicule and convert it into a 
fearful fanaticism, that slavery gives a man a 
right to blind the mind, debauch the morals, de- 


stroy the life or ruin the soul of his servant, or 


whatever else his caprice or passion may dictate. 
Hence it is said that slavery changes the nature 
of the slave, and works that incomprehensible 
mystery of changing a person into a thing. 
This contemptible sophistry has imposed upon 
some of the first philosophical writers of the 


* Lev. xxv. 44—46. Gen. xx. 14. 
+t Elements of Moral Science. p. 229. 
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Northern States; Channing, Whewell, and Way- 


~ land have all fallen into the blunder, and when we 


— 


see the philosopbical and discriminating minds 
of the country run wild on an absurdity so prepos- 
terous, we cease to wonder at the rage and ha- 
tred with which the masses of the Northern peo- 
ple are taught to regard the institutions of the 
South. If such a conception of slavery were 
just, the only wonder is that the opposition to it 
has been confined to political and moral weapons; 
the sword of indignant humanity should sweep 
the curse from the earth. 

But the horrible conclusions, which we have 
just reviewed, cannot be escaped if the premises 
of the argument are admitted to be true. If 
property is the right to do as one chooses with 
the article of property, and slavery be a property 
in man, we are not able to perceive what it is 
that the master may not do with the slave, 
whether it be to use him for service, or torture 
him at the stake, or cook him for the fox hound. 
The conclusions are inevitable from the premises, 
and if the premises contain the essential and ne- 
cessary elements of slavery, the conclusions they 
produce prove beyond all doubt that slavery is 
the most atrocious of all possible relations among 
men. It is absolutely marvellous that the enor- 
mity of these conclusions did not throw suspi- 
cion upon the soundness of the premises. 

Wayland’s definition of property is exceedingly 
defective ; he declares it to be the right to do as 
one chooses with the article of property, unless it 
interfere with the rights of his neighbor.* This 
is inaccurate and untrue in every particular. The 
rights of men do not pertain to things themselves, 
but to the use of them; men are simply stewards, 
not absolute proprietors ; even the right to life is 
vested in the use of it, and by no means allows a 
man to destroy it when he pleases. It is there- 
fore false to say that it gives the owner the right 
to do as he chooses with the article of property, 


although it may not interfere with the rights of| come tangible to the owner? 


any other man. Property is a right to use the ar- 
ticle of property according to the nature of the ar- 
ticle itself. A man has no right to set fire to his 
house, to destroy his money or kill his cattle in 
wanton butchery, even though no one else should 
be injured but himself. A man has no right to 
use an animal in the same manner in which he 
may use a piece of inanimate property ; nor has 
a man the right to use a man in a way which 
would be pardonable towards a brute. Property 
gives no man aright to destroy it with wanton 
or unreasonable usage; the only right it con- 
fers is a right to use according to the nature of the 
article itself. So then, even admitting that 


property forbids that the right of slavery should 
extend farther than the mere use of the manac- | 
cording to his nature, or his employment in 
agreement with the rational and just way of 
making his labor subservient to the interest of the 
master. This simple conception of the nature of 
property cuts through the whole of those pathetic 
declamations of Wayland and his abolition eoad- 
jutors over the power of slavery to change the 
nature of a man, and make a person athing. It 
is really a pity that people will not condescend 
to understand what they mean themselves, before 
they undertake to become the teachers of the 
public. The finishing clause of Wayland’s defi- 
nition gives the finishing stroke to its precision 
and correctness; it is not true in every case that 
property essentially implies non-interference with 
the rights of others. For instance, a parent may 
disinherit his children and convey his estate to 
an indifferent party; the title of the legatee 
would be valid, although the real rights of the 
children were utterly exploded; he forgets that 
there are rights of different kinds and that the 
right of one may successfully oppose a different 
and less forcible right of his neighbor. 

But this is not all the folly comprehended in 
that sententious logic by which a property in man 
gives one man such tremendous power over the 
fate and fortunes of another. Admitting the defi- 
nition of Wayland to be correct, the term pro- 
perty in man, which is sufficiently precise for or- ‘ 
dinary purposes of allusion and remark on the 
subject of slavery, will never answer as a term 
of debate; for when subjected to the rigid anal- 
sis necessary to the success of abstract discus- 
sion, it is discovered to present no tangible idea 
to the most eager and minute attempt at compre- 
hension. In what does the property claim of a 
right in man actually consist,—is it located in the 
mind, the body, or the moral nature of the slave; 
where can it be lodged in the servant so as to be- 
A right must be 
something tangible to the possessor; if it is even 
a purely speculative or metaphysical right, it must 
at least be tangible to the understanding ; where 
then can a property right in man be located upon 
him. If it exist in the body of the slave, then it 
gives license to cannibalism; if it exist in the 
mind, the master may reduce the intellect to 
idiocy; if it exist in the moral nature, then the 
master may lawfully debauch the morals and 
and ruin the soul of his servant. Such is the 
definition of slavery and such the results which 
have kindled such fierce enthusiasm against it. 
The utter incomprehensibility of the phrase 
property in man, and the disastrous consequences 


there is any sense or meaning in the definition of| that flowed necessarily from it, induced those 
slavery as a property in man, the very nature of| writers upon moral and metaphysical science, 


* See Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, p. 229. : 
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the existing sentiment on the subject of slavery, to 
brand the relation as founded upon a negation of 
reason, as an absurdity too monstrous to admit of 
comprehension at all, and as only surpassed in 
its natural outrage of reason, by the infamous 
crimes it made lawful and right. It is useless to 
argue in proof that this representation is as pure 
a fiction of a distempered imagination as ever in- 
fested the reveries of a maniac. It is true that 
this definition contains no manner of meaning; it 
is is true it conveys no intelligible idea to the 
mind ; but the man who confounds it with slavery 

itself, and infers from it that slavery is the bloody 
’ and stupid absurdity it is proved to be by such a 
definition, has reason to fear lest his own brain 
is becoming as stupid as slavery itself, when he 
is not able immediately to perceive that the con- 
clusions which grow out of the definition are 
themselves incontestable evidence that the defi- 
nition is false. 

Although the notion of a property in man is so 
mysterious and incomprehensible, yet the idea of 
\ aright to the services of a man, or a property 
claim upon his producing energies, is level to the 
apprehension of a child; and this is all.of the 
property character of slavery. Itis one thing to 
have an absolute right to use a man as one 
chooses, and a very different thing to have a 
right to use his services according to his nature, 
in obedience to the rules of reason, and the dic- 
tates of moral law. The one right would give 
the master liberty to abuse his slave to any ex- 
tent to which his passions might hurry him; the 
other not merely confines the right of the master 
to the services of the slave, but commands him 
to use those services in accordance with the na- 
ture of man, forbids him to confound the service 
owed by a man, as of the same character with 
the service of a brute; and in every possible 
way guards strictly the rights of the slave 
as well the rights of the master. The prop- 
perty right of slavery rests directly in the 
claim to service, and collaterally in every thing 
necessary to secure thatclaim. Slavery secures 
to the slave all the rights of other men, except 
the right to control his services and appropriate 
the proceeds, and the main evils connected with 
slavery, the injustice and oppression for which 
slavery is so frequently held responsible are by 
no means necessary to the relation itself, arise 
from a neglect of this great distinction and from 
a trespass upon those rights of the slave, of which 
his relation to the master has not properly de- 
prived him. We said the right of property 
vested directly in the claim to service, and col- 
laterally in everything necessary to secure that 
right. If therefore the relation be undisturbed 
the property right of the master rests simply and 
alone in the service of the slave, but if this right 


be endangered, then it is the right of the master 
to use precautionary measures to guard his just 
and lawful claim, just in proportion to the nature 
and force of the cause that endangers it. These 
measures of precaution and defence based upon 
the collateral rights of the master must necessa- 
rily be controlled by circumstances, and are to 
be coutinued not one whit longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Thus the agitation of the 


of the North has endangered the property of the 
Southern slave-holder, and made it necessary to 
deprive the slaves of many a privilege which their 
relation to their masters did not necessarily for- 
bid, and which their owners would have had 
neither the right nor the inclination to forbid, ex- 
cept under the pressure of necessity. For in- 
stance, slavery is charged with giving the master 
an absolute right to control the mental nature of 
the slave, and consign him to perpetual igno- 
rance and imbecility; but this does not form a 
part of the relation itself; if it exist at all, itexists 
in the collateral rights of the master. But the 
movements of the abolition party have made it a 
measure of police essential to the tranquillity, 
nay to the existence of Southern society, to pre- 
vent the general instruction of the negroes in the 
arts of reading and writing. While therefore the 
necessity of the case demands the withdrawal of 
this mode of instruction, it does not remove the 


the master to afford such instruction by oral com- 
munication, as will at least form the negro to 
honesty and conscientiousness in this world and 
fit him for eternity. The suppression of one 
claim of the slave, by the stern hand of social 
necessity, does not necessarily extinguish all 
others or all forms even of the claim suppressed, 
and the sermon of Dr. Thornwell gives a pleas- 
ing testimony to the accuracy with which the 
good people of Charleston discriminate between 
the effect of circumstances upon the rights of 
their slaves, and affords an instance of self-pos- 
session and resolute devotion to duty, amid the 
t smendous storm of execration and invective 
that thunders from every civilized quarter of the 
globe, against the States of the South,—which 
fully merits the modest self-gratulation with 
which Dr. Thornwell alludes to it.* The citi- 
zens alluded to, satisfied of the impropriety of 
giving to their slaves the means of acquiring a 
knowledge of the gospel by reading the Bible for 
themselves, have justly decided, that a loss of the 
right to receive religious instruction in one way 


another, and hence the special effort to have them 
orally informed of the great facts they had no 
right to acquire by reading for themselves. We 





* Thornwell’s Sermon, p. 6. 
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shall not enter into any discussion of the abstract 
propriety of educating slaves; our only purpose 
has been to refute the enormous lies of the abo- 
litionist, about slavery essentially involving the 
right to control the mental nature of the slave 
even to the extent of reducing him toidiocy. It 
is enough to refute all such stupid and wholesale 


) slander by showing that the right to control the 


intellect of the slave does not belong to the re- 
lation in itself; but exists among those collateral 
rights of the master, which are produced and 
controlled entirely by circumstances ; and is only 
justifiable in exercise to an extent limited with 
perfect precision by the absolute necessity of 
preserving the property rights of the master. 
Whether the policy of keeping a servile class in 
entire ignorance, except under such a vecessity, 
is any more prudent than just, may be inferred 
from the following sentiments of a celebrated 
writer. Robert Hall says 


“Some have objected to the instruction of 
the lower classes from an apprehension that it 
would lift them above their sphere, make them 
dissatisfied with their station in life, and by im- 
pairing the habits of subordination, endanger the 
tranquillity of the State; an objection devoid 
surely of all foree and validity. Itis not easy to 
conceive in what manner instructing meu in their 
duties can prompt them to neglect those duties, 
or bow that enlargement of reason which ena- 
bles them to comprehend the true ground of au- 
thority and the obligations to obedience, should 
indispose them to obey. ‘The admirable mecha- 
nism of society, together with that subordination 
of rauks which is essential to its subsistence, is 
surely not an elaborate imposture which the ex- 
ercise of reason will detect and expose. The 
objection we have stated implies a reflection ou 
the social order, equally impolitic, invidious, 
and unjust. Nothing in reality renders legitimate 
governments so insecure as extreme ignorance 
in the people. It isthis which yields them an 
easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims 
of prejudices and false alarms, and so ferocious 
withal that their interference in a time of public 
commotion is more to be dreaded than the erup- 
tion of a voleano.”* 


These remarks are specially true of the reli- 
gious instructien of the colored population of the 
South; the proper inculcation of the duties made 
obligatory upon the slave by the New Testament 
enforced by the solemn sanctions of religion, will 
prove a better safe-guard to the South against 
the machinations of the abolitionists, than walls 
of granite and arsenals crowded with military 
stores. The erection of the church which formed 
the immediate oceasion of the discourse of Pro- 
fessor Thornwell, is a testimony to the wisdom, 
not less than to the piety of the people of 


*Hall’s Works. Vol. 1, pp. 119--120. Quoted by 
Thornwell, pp. 49—50. 





Charleston, and afiords an example well werthy 
of extensive imitation. 

But to return, these necessary inferences from 
the true nature of property, together with the ex 
planation of the true subject of the property right 
of slavery, afford a triumphant refutation of the 
larger portion of the evils, on which the orators 
of fanatical philanthropy are accustomed to di- 
late before the gaping crowds of their credulous 
and conscientious dupes. These views com- 
pletely explode all those abominable charges 
which are thrust upon slavery as the necessary 
and essential results of the relation, without 
which it would instantly perish. All the absurd- 
ity which is vented upon slavery as investing the 
master with unlimited control over every depart- 
ment of the nature of the slave, is only a proof 
that the ignorance of the slanderers is of a piece 
with the fury of their fanaticism. When Fuller 
had exploded all the misconceptions of his an- 
tagonist, Wayland remarks with inimitable sim- 
plicity that this was “‘a new view of domestic 
slavery and pleased him incomparably better 
than any he had ever seen.”* Perhaps a more 
attentive review of the terms and definitions of 
the “Moral Science” would result in giving him 
a view of slavery still more in accordance with 
the doctrines of the Bible, and far less sympa- 
thetic with the principles of infidelity. If slavery 
did actually give the master the right to do as he 


chooses with his slave, it would be all that the — 


most ultra follower of Garrison and Phillips ever 
asserted it to be; but if it grant only the right to 
use the services of the slave in accordance with 
his nature as a man. together with a system of 
collateral rights entirely produced and controlled 
by circumstances, then the rights of both parties 
are guarded with a delicacy and precision of dis- 
crimination, not easily surpassed. 

It may be objected to the definition of slavery 
as a right to service, that it does not answer the 
purpose of a definition by distinguishing the 
thing defined from everything else of a similar 
kind, and that it actually makes every form of 
right to service to be actual slavery. But it is 
useless to contend about terms when things are 
identical; it is perfectly true that slavery is 
the very same in nature as a right to service 
obtained under contract, except in the ground on 
which the right is based; this constitutes the real 
difference between the slavery right to service and 
all other forms of such a right. Dr. Thorowell 
says the distinction consists merely in the service, 
in one case being performed in consequence of a 
contract, and in the other, in consequence of a 
command.¢ This is perhaps not entirely precise ; 
an apprentice and a slave both serve in conse- 


* Fuller and Wayland, p 234. 
t Thornwell’s Sermon, p. 24. 
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quence of a command ; but the right to issue this 
\ command is founded in one case upon contract, 
and in the other upon a positive right of the mas- 
ter. We would therefore prefer to say in com 
paring these two species of property right in ser- 
vice, that the nature of the claim in both cases is 
identical as a right to service; while the grounds 
on which the two are based, the degree of per- 
fection in which they exist, and the perpetuity in 
which they continue are evidently different. ‘Ihe 
right to service under apprenticeship is not so 
perfect a property right as that of slavery, inas- 
much as it does not admit of a transfer by sale, 
and does not involve so many collateral rights to 
protect the original claim. Moreover the right 
of the master is perpetual, but the obligation of 
the apprentice is necessarily limited by the du- 
ration of the contract upon which it is founded. 
Slavery is not so mucha property claim itself, as 
it is the ground or relationupon which that right 
is founded. 

We have thus established the fact that the re 
lation between master and servant as affording a 
ground for the right of the one to the service of 
the other, is fully recognized by the Book of 
Revelation to be a morally lawful relation. It 
is also an unquestionable fact that Christianity 
is the enemy of all injustice and oppression, and 
the friend of all just schemes for the promotion 
of human happiness. It is fully admitted that 
the general tendencies of the gospel are to re- 
duce all the anomalies of social life, to raise the 
oppressed, to cheer the fallen, and lead the whole 
of the unhappy race of Adam back to the en- 
joyment of the undisturbed felicities of Eden. 
The grand mistake of the anti-slavery believers 
in the Bible, consists in the fatal supposition that 
these general influences and tendencies of the 
system necessarily brand the relation of sla- 
very as essentially opposed to moral law. On 
the other hand infidelity bas laughed it to scorn 
because it would not yield to the correctness of 
its conclusions from the abstract maxims of free- 
dom and equality. While those who are lovers 
of republicanism, as well as the friends of Chris- 
tianity, can see the full consistency of the two 
apparently antagonist decisions in the deflection 
which the existence of society and the occur- 
rence of sin has produced from the line of abstract 


equalities; and also in the principle of common, 


sense that what is unjust in ove set of circumstan- 
may be entirely just in another. Christianity 
may be opposed toslavery considered without ref- 
erence to circumstances, and may yet fully recog- 
nize the justice of the relation when circumstan- 
ces are brought into view ; just as it opposes the 
destruction of life considered simply by itself 
and yet fully acquits it when done in necessary 
defence. In fact, paradoxical as the statement 





may appear, yet Dr. Thornwell is entirely right 
in the declaration, that— 


‘*When the tumult shall have subsided and 
reason resumed her ascendancy, it will be found 
that the very principles upon which we have 
heen accustomed to justify Southern slavery, are 
the principles of regulated liberty—that in de- 
fending this institution we have really been up- 
holding the civil interests of maukind—resisting 
alike the social anarchy of communism and the 
political anarchy of liceutiousness—that we have 
been supporting representative, republican gov- 
ernment against the despotism of masses ov the 
one hand. and the supremacy of a single will on 
the other. It is not the narrow question of abo- 
litionism or of slavery—not simply whether we 
shall emancipate our negroes or not: the real 
question is the relations of man to society—of 
States to the individual, and of the individual to 
States; a question as broad as the interests of 
the human race, The parties in this conflict are 
not merely abolitionists and slave-holders—they 
are atheists, socialists, communists, red republi- 
cans, jacobins. on the one side, and the friends of 
order and regulated freedom on the other. In 
one word, the world is the battle-ground—C bris- 
tianity and Atheism the combatants; and the 
progress of humanity the stake.”* 


This powerful sketching is as true in fact, as it 
is graphic in expression. We shall attempt to 
select the geveral principles which control the 
wide and agitated mass of modern reforms, ex- 
hibit the rules for their safe and just application 
to actual affairs, and thus display the consistency 
between the precepts of Christianity and its gen- 
eral tendencies upon the social welfare of man- 
kind. 

To the proposition that all men by nature are 
free and equal, we do not hesitate to assent, when 
it is properly defined ; but it contains a fallacy of 
dangerous absurdity when not properly under- 
stood, and is easily susceptible of a most fearful 
abuse. It does not mean that all are naturally 
equal in qualities of bodily or mental character; 
nor does it express the idea that men are actually 
born without the pale of law, or entitled by their 
birth to equal shares in the existing properties of 
society. It only asserts that men are abstractly 
equal in point of right considered simply as crea- 
tures; nor is this perhaps entirely precise, as it 
would justify complaints against the equity of 
the Creator in granting advantages to one which 
he refuses to another. The whole maxim has 
reference to man considered absolutely as a crea- 
ture, without any reference to him as a mem- 
ber of society, or a creature whose moral de- 
linquencies have justly subjected him to the 
deprivation of right. It means that all crea- 
tures have equal rights in their relations to 





*Thornwell’s Sermon, pp. 12—14. 
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each other; or that each one has as just a 
title to what is properly his own, as any other 
has to what is his exclusively. When we say 
that the maxim has reference to man simply as 
a creature, and prior to any consideration of him 
as a member of society, we are not to be under- 
stood to mean that these maxims are only true 
with reference to an imaginary state of nature 
existing before the formation of society; for no 
such a state of things has ever occurred. We 
mean that the proposition is true of each successive 
generation in the sense in which it is true at all ; 
and this is in considering each generation, not as 
existing in society, but as creatures in an absolute 
sense. Men have certain rights as creatures; 
nor can they ever divest themselves of those 
rights, because they can never be any the less 
creatures than they are; and in this sense the 
rights of man are inalienable. But men are also 
members of society; society is necessarily formed 
by the delegation of certain rights and powers of 
the individual; and hence men have certain mod- 
ifications of their natural rights, growing out of 
their relations in society. 

Since the inequality of men consists simply in 
point of right, considered simply as creatures, it 
follows that no one has a right to control another, 
which the other does not equally possess over him; 
nor indeed has any one a right to more advantages 
of any sort in the enjoyment of the external gifts 
of nature. For instance, no one has any natural 
or inherent right to more land or more property 
of any sort, than another. But now imagine 
any occurrence to disturb this balance of natural 
equities ; suppose that of two creatures, one has 
accumulated by his industry more of the boun- 
ties of nature than another; it would be an out- 
rage upon justice to require him to yield up such 
portions of the honest proceeds of his labor as 
would suffice to restore the absolute equality of 
nature. Again let it be admitted that each man 
has a perfect natural right to his own services, 
and the proceeds of his own labor; and suppose 
that by any cause whatever, whether just or un- 
just, another becomes entitled to his services ; it 
would be an outrage upon justice to apply the 
abstract truth that each man was entitled to his 
own services and thus nullify the right of the 
creditor to the services of the person he has em- 
ployed. These instances illustrate a truth of in- 
finite importance in human society, and the value 
of which is to be tested yet in the savage 
struggle of socialistic infidelity for the mastery 
of the world; and this is that circumstances es- 
sentially alter the abstract equtties of a state of 
nature, and that a maxim abstractly just and true 
may be made the instrument of outrageous vio- 
lence and wrong, by a vicious and unchastened 
application to actual affairs. 





Moreover civil government itself is an illustra- 
tion of the great truth that the abstract rights of 
nature are not the rule by which all complaints 
and dissatisfaction with existing affairs are to be 
measured with absolute and invariable certainty. 
As all men are free and equal, no one has any 
inherent right to govern others; and society is 
formed by the surrender of certain rights to the 
governing powers, in order to secure the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of those rights reserved by the 
individual. Considered then as a member of 
society, the individual has no right to complain 
of injustice or oppression, unless the rights he 
has reserved to himself are seized by the gov- 
ernment, or otherwise wrested from his posses- 
sion; his right to complain is measured by the 
rights he has reserved, and not by his rights in 
the abstract. Yet the abstract rights of the indi- 
vidual have not been annihilated; they apper- 
tain to him as a creature, and as long as he is so 
these rights are inalienable ; but they exist as 
simple abstractions entirely controlled by his po- 
sition as a member of society. Considering man , 
as a member of society his rights are alienable ; 
the right to life may be forfeited by crime, to 
happiness by ill-desert, to liberty by various sorts 
of causes. The reason of this consists in the 
fact that society is based upon a supposition of | 
moral corruption in men, which makes the for- 
mation of safeguards against outrage and vio- 
lence absolutely indispensable. Government is 
a necessary evil growing out of the defective 
character of man; and the only defence of that ' 
curtailment of natural right implied in the exist- 
ence of civil laws, is to be found in the absolute 
necessity of the case. This necessity not only 
defends the interruption of abstract equity allu- 
ded to; but makes it absolutely just that the 
curtailment of right should take place. Hence 
we perceive that in the confusion introduced by 
that great disturbing cause, by which civil gov- 
ernment was made necessary, that it may be ab- 
solutely just to disturb the equities of absolute 
equality. This fact alone is enough to show that 
the deprivation of natural right involved in sla- 
very may be absolutely just; that the absolute 
necessities of society may make such a curtail- 
ment absolutely just and proper. If we consider 
man as a creature without regard to any addi- 
tional idea, it is absolutely wrong to deprive him 
of any right however insignificant; but if we re- 
gard him as a guilty and fallen being, then the 
deprivation of right may be a just and necessary 
thing. Hence slavery considered as a trespass 
upon the rights of creatures is a wrong; consid- 
ered as a system prevailing among sinful crea- 
tures, it may be a just and necessary thing. It is 
enough for the defence of the consistency of the 











gospel and the morality of slavery to prove that 
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it may be just and necessary ; whether any partic- 
ular institution of slavery actually is just and 
right, depends upon circumstances. If, there- 
fore, it is a possible thing that slavery may be 
just and necessary in one case, although it may 
not in another, it is not inconsistent in the gospel to 
approve it in one case, and condemn it in another. 
Besides, if there be such a thing as a lawful su- 
persedure of abstract rights, by other more forci- 
ble rights growing up under the laws of soci- 
ety, it is not inconsistent in the gospel to ap- 
prove the abstract equality and justice of the 
rights of nature, and at the same time approve the 
just and lawful supersedure of them. The ex- 
istence of civil government as an instance of 
such a supersedure, is an irrefutable proof that 
there is no inconsistency between the precepts 
and the tendencies of the gospel; that it may ap- 
prove the rights of man and the theories of re- 
publicanism, and yet under the operation of cir- 
cumstances consistently approve the supersedure 
of natural right involved both in civil govern- 
ment and in slavery. Christianity may with 
perfect consistency give rules for the regulation 


, of slavery, considered as a part of a general 


r® 





system of means in managing a revolted world; 
and at the same time make war upon slavery by 
gradually removing the causes which made it 
necessary and proper. ‘This is the policy by 
which it will gradually drive out all forms of social 
and civil evil; not by an instant and revolution- 
ary destruction of them as crimes per se ; but by 
gradually renovating the general causes which 
rendered such violations of abstract justice, not 
merely excusable, but just. 

The whole argument of the abolitionist, from 
the theory of freedom, is based upon the suppo- 
sition, that the system of abstract equity has 
never been disturbed, and makes no sort of al- 
lowance for the fact that there has been such a 
dislocation of moral sentiment by the anomalous 
state of things in the world, as allows of a con- 
flict between positive and equitable right.* It is 
forgotten too that necessity may make that to be 
lawful, which otherwise would be wrong; a ne- 
cessity which justifies the existence of govern- 
ment, the waging of defensive war, the taking of 
life in self-defence, and a thousand other things 
of a similar kind, in which stringency of cireum- 
stance completely reverses the claims of justice, 
and actually converts a violation of law into a 
requirement of justice. Thus the taking of hu- 
man life, considered apart from circumstances is 
wrong; but in self-defence it is right; nothing 
but absolute necessity could’ justify it in society 
or an individual: but the undoubted existence of 
this necessity not only justifies, but demands it; 
the only contest between the advocates and op- 


* See Junius’ Letiers, vol. ii, p. 77. 


ponents of capital punishment. is about the ex- 
istence of this necessity, and the admission of 
the necessity settles the question. Thus war is 
an-outrage upon our simplest ideas of morality ; 
yet circumstances may not only make it proper, 
but absolutely imperative to wage war; the jeop- 
ardy of interests high enough to overbalance the 
calamities of war form the necessity that de- 
mands the unfurling of the pennon. These are 
instances of the distinction which has obtained 
in the equities of abstract justice, and forms the 
basis for the consistency of the gospel in rela- 
tion to slavery and civil liberty; a distinction 
created by society as an organized form of hu- 
man power and right, and founded upon a de- 
rangement of moral relations by the existence of 
sin; while the fact of such a conflict between 
positive and equitable right, proves the existence 
of some extraordinary cause deranging the gen- 
eral moral system of this world, and thus testi- 
fies to the truth of the representations made in 
the Bible concerning the existence and effects of 
sin. The grand fact which we learn from this 
general view, is that man may be justly deprived 
of the abstract rights of nature. 

To ascertain now whether this deprivation of 
natural right can be made without the consent of 
the individual, we have only to reflect that the 
absolute necessities of society demands that the , 
mutual relations of ruler and ruled should be con- 
sidered as fixed and settled. Society could not 
exist for a day, if every individual who conceived 
his rights to be violated by the acts of the legis- 
lature, should refuse to obey and hoist the stand- ‘ 
ard of rebellion; the very existence of order 
would call for the suppression of this spirit of 
sedition. Hence it is that the law of inheritance 
protects the child in the enjoyment of the prop- 
erty of the parent, to the exclusion of all others; 
and hence all those rights and regulations which 
extend from generation to generation, making 
those distinctions by which one man is born to 
poverty and another to influence and wealth. 
That is a totally mistaken interpretation of the 
theory of freedom, which endangers this great 
fundamental law of society. Not that the sta- 
bility of existing order is to preclude proper at- 
tempts at just reform, or even forbids the right 
of the people to revolutionize their government 
when it becomes an instrument of tyranny in- 
stead of a means of protection; the right of the 
people to alter their government is a very differ- 
ent thing from the right of individuals to create 
seditious and insurrectionary disturbances; and 
it is equally removed from the right of the masses 
to destroy all existing rights, to extinguish prop- 
erty, trample upon the just rights of a minority ° 
and blend all the rights and privileges of a na- 











tion into one undistinguishable ruin. Itis impos- 
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sible to draw lines of fixed and definite distine- 
tion between the use and abuse of this great right 
of the people; but one thing is certain that gov- 
ernment is an ordinance of God,* the manage- 
ment of which is committed to the people and 
they are therefore responsible as a nation for the 
proper use or abuse of their power. The athe- 





meant by the term free by nature, is that consid- 
ered as a creature without reference to any rela- 
tion he sustains, no ove has any inherent right 
to control him, which does not equally pertain 
to him to exert over the other. But the socialist 
interprets this part of the maxim to mean utter 
exemption from moral obligation to any law or 





istic idea that the people are absolute masters of | 
goverument and not merely agents and stewards | 


» of one who bolds them accountable—would con- 


found all distinction between the right of revolu- | 
tion and the despotism of the masses, and, by 
removing the idea of accountability, give perfect | 
impunity to the impulses of the hungry million, | 
display the glittering treasure of wealth and 
power unguarded by any moral or physical res- | 
traint, and leave society trembling upon a foun- | 
dation shaken by the subterranean thunders of a 
voleano more terrific than the wildest rage of 
/Etma or Stromboli. Such a volcano is the kind- | 


* ling of the Socialistic philosophy; a philosophy | 


which is as great an outrage upon the sober sense | 
of a rational mind, as it is upon the moral sensi- | 
bilities of any but a moral maniac. It springs 
from an absurd and wicked interpretation of the | 
theory of freedom, whose absurdity and wicked- 
ness strive for the palm of superiority. In truth, 
there are two meanings to the phrase all men 
are by nature free and equal, which are as wide as | 
the poles apart. One regards man as a creature | 
without any regard to any relation he sustains; 
the other considers him as a member of existing 
society: the one has reference to abstract right; 
the other to the new modifications of right grow- 
ing up under the shadow of society. Oneis the 
rule by which all just efforts at social reform are 
justified as right in principle; the other is the 
great practical law to check the outbursts of ex- 
travagance, and make efforts at reform just and 
proper by regulating them by the existing rights 
of society as far as is possible. They are the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces of political phi- 
losophy. The errors of socialism and commu- 
nism spring from a confusion of these rules, and 
a violent substitution of the positive by the ab- 
stract rights of man. In the maxim all are by 
nature free and equal, the term free does not mean 
that man is actually boru free from any obliga- 


the land, unless he chooses to assume it. No 
ove will contend that each individual is entitled 
by virtue of his natural freedom to nullify the 
laws of the land; no matter how much he may 
dislike those laws, he must not rebel and endan- 
ger the tranquillity of the State; for the peace 
of society is of more importance than the mere 
abstract rights of any individual. Ali that is 





* See Epistle to Romans, xiii: 1—2. 








authority, which the individual does not approve 
as good, and voluntarily admit to be valid; it 
even denies the authority of God, unless men 
choose to allow it, strips the crown from the 
brows of Jehovah, and blasphemes him as a kind 


of elective president over a democratic universe. 


By the term equal, is not meant an actual equality 
of title to existing properties, so that the children 
of my neighbor are born with as equitable a 
title to my property as my own; equality of right 
may exist with the greatest amount of diversity 
in the objects of possession; and the phrase 
equal simply means that each one has as good a 
right to what is actually his. as any other has to \ 
whatis his. Nor does the phrase by nature sig- 
nify that men are actually born with precisely 
equal rights; but that as creatures they have equal- 
‘ly commanding rights to what is properly their 
own. But the socialist interprets the phrase by 
nature equal to mean that his children are justly 
entitled to an equal division in the property of all 
his neighbors, and that their just rights are tram- 
pled upon by those laws which cause the prop- 
erty of a parent to descend to his children, to the 
exclusion of all others. He has confounded the 
abstract right of all to equal advantages in the 
gifts of nature, with the positive right of prop- 
erty growing out of the accumulations with which 
the industry of some or the heritage of others 
has invested them. ‘The abstract right of man 

as a creature, must always give way to the posi- 
tive right of man as a member of society, for the 
very sufficient reason, that men are not living in 
a state of nature, but in a state of society; and 
therefore their rights under positive law are not 
only more multiplied in number, but more sub- 
stantial in reality, than their rights in the abstract. 
The mistake of the modern abolitionist is pre- 
cisely similar; he insists upon it that the negro 
is born to as equitable a title to his freedom as 
the master who owns him; we acknowledge it 
in one sense and deny it in another; we agree 
that considered simply as a creature, his abstract 
rights are. unabated, because he can never be 
any thing else than a creature; but considered 
as a member of society his abstract right of self- 
control has been suspended by a peculiar opera- 
tion of causes transferring the right to another, 
and the necessities of the case demand the con- 
tinuance of this suspension to be applied to the 
descendants of the party concerned. The fol- 
lowing rapid summary of the great principles 





/ the security of life demand that some of these 


- tice and security of human right, there is a vast 
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‘ inflexible application of abstract maxims is ab- 
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involved, and a brief application of them, will | 


show that the same great truths are concerned 
in slavery and the stability of property, and will 
prove that Dr. Thornwell uttered no paradox to 
captivate by the brilliant density of his polished | 
and nervous antithesis, but a truth full of mean- 
ing, when he deelared that it will be seen here- 
after that in defending slavery in the South, we 
are really defending the great principles of all 
regulated liberty. 

The discussion has informed us of the fact, that 
the abstract rights of a state of nature have 
been so disturbed by the events of life, that the 


surd in point of reason and oppressive in point 
of justice. Nay, so thoroughly has this distur- 
bance taken effect, that it may become an abso- 
lute requirement of justice to set aside those rights 
of nature, which are in one sense inalienable. 
We have also seen that the peace of society and 


rights may be suspended from the control of the 
individual without his consent. It has also ap- 
peared that in the confusion of metaphysical 
equalities produced by the anomalous condition 
of this present world, rights grow up under the 
laws of society, conflict with the abstract rights 
of society to coincide with the abstract rights 
of nature, and supersede them, on th» ground 
that man is not living in a state of nature, but in 
a state of association. This supersedure of ab- 
stract right does not annihilate them, but suspends 
them from taking a direct and controlling effect 
in practical affairs; and it is the great law of 
human progress to push back these positive rights 
of nature; while it is the perfection of civil gov- 
ernment to effect this union with as little violence 
to existing rights as is possible in the case. Be- 
tween these two great laws regulating the jus- 


arena for the discussion and adoption of neces- 
sary and just reforms; and it is the duty of those 
to whom the management of civil society has 
been committed by the providence of God, to 
keep the advance of society towards a state of 
ideal equity continually in motion; at the same 
time that it is a duty of equal solemnity to keep 
this advance in check by the judicious applica- 
tion of positive law, and prevent the movements 
of reform from rushing into the madness of a 
speculative enthusiasm, and tearing down all the 
institutions and rights of associated life. 

It will be seen at once that the application of 
these general principles deal death alternately to 
the aims of abolition and the theories of social- 
ism. We may fully admit the abstract right of 
the slave to control himself, and of the socialist 





to an equality in the gifts of nature, and yet this 
abstract right may be suspended by the positive 


Vor, XVII.—52. 


laws of society, necessary to its own preserva- 
tion, without the consent of the parties, so that 
the slave may be born to a deprivation of his nat- 
ural right to control himself, just as others are 
born to a deprivation of their natural rights to 
equal possession in the soil and its fruits. The 
slaveholder is charged with violating the rights 
of man: and he replies with triumphant success 
that the rights of man in the abstract have been 
superseded by the rights of men as members of 
society; aud in the case of our slaves, we find 
them born to a deprivation of their abstract rights 
made necessary by the exigencies of the case. 
It is obvious that no man has a right to seize 
upon a freeman and reduce him into slavery ; 
this supposes him as in actual as well as abstract 
possession of his right to freedom; but suppose 
some disturbing cause should so subject him to 
the control of another, that the very existence of 
society and the claims of positive justice demand 
that this suspension of his right should be con- 
tinued upon himself, and transmitted to his chil- 
dren. This essentially alters the case; the free- 
man originally enslaved would have far more 
right to complain than his descendants, since 
what he once possessed has been violently re- 
moved from him; but his descendants have been 
born to a deprivation of their abstract right under 
a law which makes it absolutely necessary to 
transmit that suspension which originally begun 
in wrong, according to our supposition. Itis as 
unfair to charge upon slavery the inheritance of 
a title founded in wrong, as involving the inheri- 
tor in the guilt of the original kidnapper, as 
it would be to charge a child with a guilt for 
inheriting an estate won by the fraud of his an- 
cestors, equal to the guilt of the first wrong-doer. 
This plausible, but really absurd objection, is 
based upon a confusion of an evil and the con- 
sequences it produces.* The original wrong can 
never be made right, but wrong may lay the 
foundation of relations and institutions which 
are lawful in themselves, or by the effect of cir- 
cumstances, and are therefore to be treated with 
all scrupulous regard to moral law. The slave 
trade is as detestable to a Southern slaveholder, 
as it is to an abolitionist of the North; but he 
who confounds slavery with the slave trade, 
perils his reputation for discrimination in a fatal 
degree. ‘The simple fact is that some forms of 
slavery are wrong, and others are not; and the 
individual or the religion which condemns one, is 
notinconsistentin approving another: circumstan- 
ces control the moral complexion of slavery, and 
it is to be condemned or approved as that com- 
plexion appears. It is one thing to destroy the 
liberties of a freeman; but it is another and a 
very different thing to inherit a right to services 


* Thornwell’s Sermon, p. 45. 
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to which the right of the slave has been sus- 
pended from practical) effeet by the laws and ne- 
cessities of soeiety. 

Such are the principles upon which the slave 
holders of the South are accustomed to defend 
the lawfulness of slavery and yet maintain the 
consistency of their republican principles; and 
the identity of these principles of defenee with 
those necessary to the management of the so- 
cialistic theories, proves that the Southern States 
stand before the world as the maintainers of all 
just and conservative views in the political spec- 
ulations of the times. In trath these States oe- 
cupy a position of a peculiar and most marvel- 
lous description. The signs of the times display 
a degree of confusion on the agitated theatre of 
human affairs, unexampled in any previous pe- 
riod of history. The spirit of investigation, and 
the discoveries of science have stimulated the 
most unchastened activity of inquiry into every 
imaginable subject to which abstract theories of 
preconceived opinion can possibly be applied. 
This is the form in which infidelity is beginning 
to ride rampant across the best interests of man 
for time and his hopes for eternity; men deter- 
mining beforehand what it would be proper for 
God to reveal, have thus completely subjected 
the Revelation of God to the merest whims of 
their caprice, and levelled its honor in the dust. 
The same daring and dangerous spirit has pre- 
sumed to attack the rights of property, the prin- 
ciples of wages, the sanctity of marriage, the 
inviolability of duty; and unless it is checked by 
the operation of some large and commanding 
force, no imagination can conceive the epic gran- 
deurs of that universal ruin that will surely en- 
sue. In the prostration of private property and 
the ruin of public credit, in the corruption of 
morals, in the destruction of law, in the univer- 
sal arming of individuals for personal defence, 
in the utter destruction of all social and civil 
blessings, will be seen the fatal triumph of an 
infidel philosophy; and in the wild and thrilling 
groan of a world crushed into the chaos of un- 
distinguishable ruin will rise the song of praise, 
which will greet the elevation of an atheistic ne- 
gation of a personal Deity to the throne of Je- 
hovah. Appealing to the simplest teachings of 
an acknowledged revelation for the lawfulness 
of our institutions, and standing upon the broad 
doctrines of civil liberty taught by a reason gui- 
ded by that revelation, the Southern States of 
the American Union stand like the ark of Noah 
on the heaving wilderness of waters, bearing the 
defence of Christianity, and the doctrines of so- 
cial order, high and triumphantly through the 
thundering torreuts of speculative madness which 
threaten the highest parts of all established opin- 
ien. The slaveholders of the South mean to 





maintain their just discrimination of their own 
and the rights of their slaves; aud while living 
in the effort to do their duty to their dependants, 
they can front with undaunted courage the rage 
of the civilized world. Smiting with equal 
promptness those who deny the theory of free- 
dom, and the lawfulness of slavery, hurling equal 
defiance to the enemies of republicanism and the 
foes of the gospel, and trusting with unshaken 
faith in the providence of Him who rules the 
armies of Heaven and the inhabitants of the 
earth, who confounds and distinguishes accord- 
ing to the dictates of an infinite and unerring wis- 
dom, we shall calmly await the issue of events, 
convinced that our cause is identified with the 
truth of God, whose power and wisdom thus be- 
comes the guarantee of our final victory. 
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ACT IV.—SCENE I. 


A Garden in the rear of the house of Norman Maurice. 
Walk through a thick shrubbery. Enter Robert War- 
ren and Mrs. Jervas. 


Warren. So! So! You heard it all then? 
Mrs. J. Every syllable. 
Warren. Glorious! But how did you conceal yourself? 
Mrs. J. An ante-room conducts us to the hall 
Where they were secretly at conference; 
Thither, when she descended from my chamber, 
I softly follow’d. The convenient key-hole 
Gave me the means, at once, to hear and see them. 


Warren. Your foresight shames my thought! And 
so, this Maurice 
Denies that you shall harbour in his dwelling ? 
But this you mustdo! Your security 
Lies in his household only! He might promise 
You lodging in St. Louis,—board and clothing, 
Ample provision for your state in future, 
But once you free his threshold of your presence, 
He whistles you down the wind. No obligation 
Would bind him to the care of you hereafter! 
Mrs. J. What then? 
Warren. Why, to be sure! The very thing, dear 
madam— 
Your sickness will not suffer your removal : 





Fatigue of travel, grief, anxiety, 
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Will have their penalties; and your prostration 
Is such that all the world would say ’twas monstrous 
To drive you,—you, a stranger in the country,— 
The home of the one kinswoman that’s left you! 
Your notion is a good one! Norman Maurice 
Is not the man to urge the matter on you— 
An invalid,—with feeble pulse,—hot fever— 
Confined to bed, and somewhat wandering! 
You're right! Methinks you need no counsel, madam. 
Mrs. J. Isee! "Twill do! 
Warren. ’Tis excellent! So Maurice 
Accepts the Senatorial nomination, 
Though still his pride revolts at working for it. 
Well! He’s not Senator yet. This widow’s case 
Will bring its perils too; and, at the finish, 
I’ll interpose to blight his growing glories, 
And show him Hark! a footstep — 
Mrs. J. Here she comes! 
Warren. Auspicious! Here, away; and, while you 
leave us, 
I’ll open a brief conference with her. 
Meanwhile, ’tis well you put your scheme in progress ; 
Take to your bed, and get your nostrums ready, 
Spare not your groans and sighs—a little faintness 
Might well arrest you suddenly in speech! 
And—but enough. The thicket! Here, away! 
[ They retire behind the copse. 





Enter Clarice. 


Clarice. Now all my sorrows sink into the sea, 
Since Norman rises to such noble height, 
The first in his desert and his desire! 
Methinks, till now I doubted of his fortune, 
Nor ever felt secure from sad mischance, 
The gibe of envious tougues, the jeer of malice, 
The snares of bitter foes, and those dark meshes, 
That still the treacherous hands of Warren spread. 
These do not fright me now, and though his presence, 
So apt with coming hither of my aunt, 
Would seem to shadow forth an evil purpose, 
Yet can | not esteem it cause of fear, 
Since it were vain for such as he to struggle 
Against the noble fortune of my husband. 
Warren, [coming out behind her.] Indeed! and yet 
the shaft that slew the lion, 
Was but a reed beside the sedgy stream ! 
Clarice, [seeing him and starting.]} Ah! 
Warren. The little scorpion issuing from the rock, 
First slew the steed whose skull he ’habited. 
Clarice. Thou here again! 
Warren. If but to teach in thee philosophy. 
A pebble in the hand of shepherd slinger, 
Smote, so we learn in Sacred History, 
The proudest giant in Philistia’s ranks. 
Clarice. And he whose presence still effends a woman, 
But little dreams what champion she may call. 
Warren. I knew your champion absent ere I ven- 
tured, 
Your highest pitch of voice, and greatest need, 
Would never bring him timely to your succour. 
Clarice. What means this threat ? 
Warren. It is no threat, Clarice. 
You will not need a champion when I’m near you. 
Clarice. And if I did, methinks in Robert Warren 
I should be loth te seek one! Why come hither 
My husband’s foe, pursuing still his fortunes, 
And mine, with bitter malice ? 
Warren. Thee with love! 
Clarice. Who wrongs the husband cannot love the 
wife! 


First grew the passionate hate I bear thy husband! 
"Till thou, with fatal beauty, came between us, 
He was the twin companion of my pleasures ;— 
My first associate in each boyish frolic, 
We still together went, by hill and valley, 
Beside the stream, and through th’ untrodden forest, 
Having no faith but in our youthful friendship, 
No joy, but in the practice shared together. 
’T was thou that changed my kinsman to a rival— 
*T was thou that changed our friendship into hate; 
We fell apart, suspecting both, and loathing, 
When first our mutual hearts inclined to thee! 

Clarice. He did not hate thee—had no jealousy, 
But still confided to thee, even his passion, 
And thou—alas! audacious that thou art, 
How canst thou still forget that I too know thee, 
A traitor to his trust. 

Warren. Have I denied it! 
I would have won thee from my dearest kinsman. 
This treachery to him was truth to thee! 


Clarice. And yet ’twas fruitless! Was it not enough 
That thou should’st fail? Why now— 
Warren. 
Was every passion to be wreck’d forever, 
In that which had denial in thy scorn. 
With love denied, was vengeance— 
Clarice. Vengeance! Ha! 
Is it his life thou aim’st at now, or mine ? 
Warren, Neither! 
Clarice. What then’? We’re separate forever,— 
Our lots are cast apart,—our lives divided,— 
Why, when no profit comes to thee—no pleasure, 
To us, at this dark crossing of our footsteps— 
Why art thou here?—Why vex us with thy presence, 
To thy own deep defeat ? 
Warren. Nay, to your thought, 
Look for the answer to this teeming question. 
You know me well—enough of me to know, 
Whate’er my vices or deficiencies, 
I am no simpleton, but have a cunning 
That scarce would keep me profitlessly working, 
Still drawing fruitless waters in a seive. 
That I should press upon your husband's footsteps, 
Would prove I still had hope of my revenge! 
That I should seek thee in thy secret bower, 
Would show me still not hopeless of thy love! 
Clarice. Oh! vain and insolent man! 
Warren. Hold a little! 
If hopeful still of you, ’tis through the prospect 
Of vengeance on your husband. 
Clarice. Face him then! 
Warren. You but imcrease my eager thirst for ven- 
geance, 
When you remind me of the frequent struggle, 
Which ended in my overthrow and shame. 
Clarice. Is’t not enough, thus baffled and defeated,— 
Why thus encounter still the shame and danger? 
Warren. And if my hope lay only in my fortune— 
If still my vengeance waited on my strength, 
And to the skill and vigor of mine arm, 
I looked to win the vengeance that I covet, 
I should forego the conflict, as you counsel, 
And leave your world in peace, concealing mine! 
Clarice. Well, sir—you pause! 
Warren. I would have had your thought 
Supply the words of mine; but as it does not— 
Know that I look to other means of vengeance ; 
Not through my strength, but in his feebleness— 
Not in my virtue, but your husband’s vice! 
Clarice. Oh! Hence! 


Enough! 





Warren. Clarice,’twas in my passionate love for thee, 








Warren. Hear me! at this very moment 
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Your husband seeks the pinnacle of power; 
He stands conspicuous in the public eye ; 
{i The highest place awaits him in the State— 
4) The highest in the nation! At a word, 

} I can o’erthrow him from his eminence, 
Can make his name a by-word and a mock, 























































Clarice. 
Hence with your secret! 
Though you delude youself. I know this sec 
Ne Warren. What! 
/ Clarice. 


You prated of his skill in penmanship, 
Defied it,—placed examples in his eye, 


And he, confiding, dreaming not that he, 


Could meditate a falsehood or a crime, 








And with these names, without his privity, 


On your own pleasures, in his grievance,— 
And he has paid the debt. The fatal papers, 


Were burn’d before mine eyes! 
Warren, 

I'll not deny your story of the fraud, 

But for the papers, let me whisper you— 


Are now in my possession, damning proofs 
For the conviction still of Norman Maurice. 
Clarice. Oh, false as hell! 
burning. 
Warren. Hark, in your ear! 
livered, 
Were but the copies of originals, 
The neatly written forgeries of forgeries: 
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Warren. What should I do with them? 
Appease my hatred, pacify my vengeance,— 
Wait till this still triumphant enemy 


And let him down to scorn and infamy. 
Another day would make him Senator, 


And then the thousand voices in his honor, 
Pursue him with their hiss! 

Clarice. Hellish malice! 
Oh, if there be a human nature in thee, 
Forbear this vengeance. 





Warren. If it pleases thee 
Clarice. How, if it pleases me? 
Warren, See you not 


The alternative is yours to see him perish, 
Or win the eminence that still he seeks. 


Clarice. Tell me 
Warren. Be mine! 

Clarice. [recoiling.] 

Warren. Ay, for nothing less, 


Than the sweet honeydew that lines thy lips, 


Will I forego this vengeance. 
Clarice. 
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He Degrade him from his rank; and, with a secret— 
Shallow and impotent, as base and worthless, 
Me you can delude not, 


ret! 


Your busband’s forgery ? 
Your forgery! 
Think not to cheat me with your foul contrivance. 


The kinsman who had shared his bed and bosom, 
Wrote, at your bidding, sundry names of persons, 


Your hand devised the drafts which got the money, 
Your hand expended what your guilt procured, 


Which might have been a proof of his undoing, 


Your eyes deceiv’d you! 


They were not burn’d—they live for evidence; 


These eyes beheld them 


What you beheld de- 


( The originals are mine! 

Clarice. Have mercy, Heaven! 
We What will you do with them? 
| ) j Warren. What you determine. 

4 Clarice. What mean you? 

i Warren. What, can you not conjecture ? 
i Clarice. No, as I live! 


Puts foot upon the topmost ring of the ladder, 
Then cut away the lofty props that raise him, 


But that I step between, and show these papers, 


yet? 


Thine! 


The heaven that heaves in thy embracing bosom, 


God have mercy! 


Yet no! I'll not believe thy cruel story ; 

Thou hast no papers! I must see— 
Warren. Thou shalt! 

Meet me, Clarice, at sunset, in yon thicket. 


Clarice. I dare not. In yon thicket— 
Warren. Dare you then, 
To see your husband perish ? 
Clarice. You but mock. 
Warren. Wilt have me swear? 
Clarice. What oath would bind a wretch, . 


So profligate in sin? I will not come! 


My husband’s honor still defies vour arts, 3 
As mine defies your passion. q 
Warren. You have doomed him! t 
Clarice. Oh, say not so! You would not have me 
madden. 
Warren. I swear it, what I tell you is the truth,— 


I have these papers, own this fearful pow’r 
Upon his fame and fortune, and will use it— 
Clarice. Andif I come? [Looking vacantly. 
Warren. And yield you to my passion, 
The papers, with the fatal evidence, 
Shall all be yours. 
Clarice, {aside.] Be resolute, my soul! 
Heaven help me in this strait and give me strength. 
[Aloud.] Bring you the papers, Robert Warren; and— 
Warren, [eagerly.] You'll come? 
Clarice. If I have strength and courage, I will come. 
[Exit Clarice slowly. 
Warren. Then mine’s a double triumph! Fool!— 
these papers 
Shall serve a twofold purpose : win the treasure, 
And yet confound the keeper when he wakes! 
[Exit Warren. 


SCENE II. 


The porch of the Court House of St. Louis. Norman 
Maurice, about to enter accompanied by the Widow 
Pressley and Kate, is detained by Mercer upon the 
threshold. 


Mercer. A word with you, if you please. 
Maurice. Go you in, Madame, 

And find yourself a seat until 1 come : 

I'll follow soon. [Exit widow and child within. 
Mercer. This case will keep you late, 

And we this evening hold a conference, 

Touching the course of the debate to-morrow ;— 

Were it not better you took bed with us, 

And, in the meanwhile, lest your wife grows anxious, 

Advise her, by a billet, of your purpose ? 
Maurice. Well thought of. I will do so. 
Mercer. Something farther : 

Catesby here tells me—but he comes; here, Catesby. 

What’s this of Savage ? [Enter Cavesby. 
Catesby, [to Maurice.] You've won the Savage heart. 

It seems that Blasinghame misdoubts your courage, 

And as you gave no reference on his challenge, 

Inclines to violence ; and has bid his lambs 

Gather about him to behold the sport. 
Maurice. Ah, sport! 
Catesby. And this in utter scorn of Savage, 

Who counselled patience till the time is over, 

Fixed by you for your answer. Blasinghame 

Growls sullen, and shows Savage a cold shoulder: 

*T was he himself advised that you be watchful. 


[going. 





Maurice. I thank him,and feel grateful to the Savage. 
As for this Blasinghame, he’ll have need to growl, 
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When we have done with him. But, farther, Catesby— 
Be you convenient, and, when court is over, 
Meet us at Mercer’s. 
Catesby. 
Maurice. 


I shal] stay the trial. 
Good. Let us in then. 
[Exeunt within. 
Enter Blasinghame, Savage and others. 


Blasinghame. That’s enough, Jo Savage. 

Savage. Ay, if it answers. 

Blasinghame. Answer or not, I tell you, still enough. 

Savage. And, for that very reason, may be wisdoin. 

Blasinghame. Perhaps so, but I’m not used to sudden 
changes : 

I will take farther counsel with myself. 

Savage. Doubtless. to find the way to wise conclu- 
sions. 

I wash my hands of the business. 
Blasinghame. 

But, see you Ferguson? 

Savage. He follows us, 

Yonder, with Matthews and the stranger, Warren. 
Blasinghame. Well, if all fuils to bring this Maurice 

down, 

That fellow has a secret. 

Savage. What is it? 
Blasinghame. Why, something that should please 
you,—quite pacific— 

For final overthrow of this man Maurice: 

But let us in. I should be rather anxious, 

Having at stake a fortune on this trial. 

[Exeunt within. 

Enter Ferguson with books and papers, accompanied by 

Warren. 
Warren. You have it all, sir. At the public meeting 

You boldly challenge him with forgery, 

Call on me to produce the fatal papers, 

And summon Richard Osborne to confirm them. 
Ferguson. We'll crush him at a blow. 
Warren. *Till then, nothing ! 

The shame must be complete, beyond recovery. 

Let him stretch forth his hand to gain the station, 

In sight of all, then in remediless ruin, 

Hurl him down headlong. 


Pray do so! 


Ferguson. You are sure of himn— 
Your facts—your proofs, your persons ? 

Warren. Sure as fate! 

Ferguson. You will not fail us. 

Warren. Would you have me swear? 


Have I been wrong’d, and do I hate this Maurice ? 
Will hate forego the moment of revenge? 
Revenge reject the draft that quenches thirst, 
And he who long has dream’d of hidden treasure, 
Turn from the golden prize at last his own? 

Not, if the hell that feeds this passion fiercely, 
Bestow the neeuful resolution for it! 


Ferguson. And this man, Osborne? 

Warren. He has had his lesson— 
He’ll answer when you call him. 

Ferguson. All then is true! 


Warren. As true as need be for a lawyer’s purpose, 


As for a foe’s. 
Ferguson. Tis very pitiful— 
For, though I like him not, this Norman Maurice 
Is still a man of wondrous qualities :— 
But for this lapse from virtue he had been 
Most perfect. ; 
Warren. It is well he is not perfect, 
Or he had put humanity to the blush, 
By showing, in rough contrast, to her shame, 


Ferguson. 1 do not like this business, but our need 
Will not permit that we discuss its merits ;— 

We'll see you with the morrow. 
Warren. 

That hears your accusation! 
Ferguson. Good! [Exit Ferguson within. 
Warren Ay, good! 

It could not well be better for our purpose. 

The mine is sprung, the victim still approaches, 
Unconscious, and my hand must fire the train! 

But here comes Osborne. I must speak him sternly ; 
He cannot silence me with womanish scruples,— 

He shall not! Well, our scheme works famously. 


Enter Osborne. 


Osborne. Your scheme; not mine! 
Warren. When will your wisdom, Osborne, 
Conceive that scheme of mine is scheme of yours,— 
Or should be. Now, then, hear our present purpose. 
Ferguson brings the charge! 

Osborne. What! you have told it? 

Warren, Only to him; and he will keep it safely, 
*Till comes the proper moment for explosion ; 

When our young Senator, in public meeting, 

Rises to answer to the public summons, 

And take the coveted laurel to his brow, 

Then will we loose our thunderbolt, whose bursting 
Tears him to atoms. 

Osborne. What am I to do? 

What wretched part must I play in this business ? 
Warren. A minor one, ’tis true, but quite important. 
You'll be my echo. When I give the signal, 
Confirm my statement and complete our proofs. 
Osborne. Are you not under pledges to his wife, 
To yield her up these proofs ? 


With the hour, 


Warren. Ay, on conditions. 

Osborne. Well! 

Warren. What of that? Another means of ven- 
geance ! 


See you not that I strike him through her virtue, 
But not the less denounce hitn to the public. 
I'll wheedle her with a promise to my arms, 
Then mock the easy confidence that listen'd 
To one she dared despise! 
Osborne. Oh, Warren! Warren! 
Whither would you carry me—where go yourself? 
Warren. To hell, if need be, so I gain my object,— 
Achieve the conquest that to me is heaven, 
Comprising as it must in equal measure, 
At once the joys of passion and of hate! 
For you, remember Osborne, no more scruples, 
You are mine—soul, body, thought and feeling, mine, 
And these shall ply as still my passions counsel, 
Or wo betide the rebel. 
Osborne. . Better slay me! 
Warren. Nay, you're not fit to die yet; nor could 
serve me 
Hereafter half so usefully as now. 
At dusk, I keep the meeting with our beauty— 
Go thence with Matthews to a secret meeting. 
Look for me home at midnight, and to-morrow— 
Remember! no evasion. Fix’d as fatal, 
My will nor brooks dissuasion nor defeat. 


[Exit Warren. 


Osborne. Had I the heart to perish, ’twere less pain, 
Than bend beneath this scourge and bear this chain! 


Scene closes. 
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SCENE III. 


An apartment in the dwelling of Norman Maurice. Enter 
Clarice reading a note. 


Clarice. Not with me ’till to-morrow. *Tis an age! 
The first night separate since we were married. 
Yet better thus. How could I meet my Norman, 
Having this deep concealment in my heart, 
Nor shudder, with a weight of shame, whose crimson 
Would set my cheeks in flame! How stifle feeling, 
To cling in fondness to his manly bosom, 
Nor speak the terrible purpose in my heart, 
That said would stifle his. ”*Tis better thus! 
Enough, that when I meet him— 
When his dear voice is sounding in mine ears, 
Full of the conscious triumphs that await him, 
I then may fling myself upon his breast, 
And share the dire necessity that made me 
The thing I dare not name,—and plead with him, 
For each prompt sacrifice of feminine feeling, 
The nerve that rose above the woman weakness, 
As still the tribute to his fame and safety. 
He will forgive—will bless ;—and if he does not: 
Should he recoil from my embrace and show me, 
The crimson proof of shame upon my garments, 
And cry, thy bands, that once were white and spotless, 
Are red with guilt :—but no—I dare not think it. 
Let me not look that way. Impossible! 
Shall I not, while they threaten, steel my heart, 
Against this dread necessity, nor tremble, 
Though on the altars of his fame and glory, 
1 bathe this white and innocent hand in crime! 
I shudder, yet I shrink not. Give the power, 
God, to this heart, against the coming hour! 


Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Open space before the Court House of St. Louis. Groups 
of Lawyers and Citizens. 


1st Lawyer. Didst hear the speech of Maurice in this 


case? 
Qud Lawyer. *T was terrible! 
lst Lawyer. I never heard the like: 


Aud when he did discourse of Blasinghame,— 
His first wrong to the widow—his denial 

Of the poor orphan’s right—his violence 

To those who strove to serve her interests— 
The picture that he painted was so monstrous, 
That every heart grew cold. 


3rd Lawyer. And Blasingname, 
Himself—didst note him ? 

2nd Lawyer. *T was another picture! 

1st Lawyer. He sat a spectacle of ghastly fury, 


That had moved pity could we have forgotten 
His looks at the beginning of the case. 
At first how bold he seem’ d—with what defiance ; 
Next with what doubt: then follow’d his dismay— 
And last his fury; while, with impotent rage, 
And something, as it seem’d, of shame and horror, 
In his own spite at what the other drew, 
He crouch'd at last beneath the terrible scourging, 
And half escaped from sight. 

Qnd Lawyer. I saw him clutching 
The panel that he lean’d on, as for help, 
While, beaded on his forehead, the big sweat 
Still gather'd as it fell; and on his lips 
The stain of red that mingled with the foam, 








Show’d how he had bitten through his lips 
In his great agony, and knew it not. 
lst Lawyer. The Judge has charged the jury? 
2nd Lawyer. He was charging 
Just when I left. I could not stand it longer— 
As much exhausted at the stern excitement, 
As Blasinghame himself. 
lst Lawyer. For Ferguson, 
The up-hill work was pitiful. To follow, 


-| With such a case, a speaker such as Maurice, 


Was quite as kllling to himself as client. 

No body heard, or cared to hear, his pleading— 

Not even the jury. 
2nd Lawyer. What will be the verdict? 
1st Lawyer. Why who can doubt? The insuppres- 

sible groan, 

That broke from every breast—the gaze of fury 

That blazed in every eye, when pointing slowly, 

And shaking with such dire significance, 

The hand of Maurice fix’d on Blasinghame, 

As still, with holy horror in his accents, 

He spoke his wonder, that with guilt so hideous, 

He still could have the gaze of man and justice— 

That groan and glance declared the popalar judgment, 

And such will be the verdict. 


2nd Lawyer. Hark! that cry— 
1st Lawyer. Declares it. 
[ Shouts on the porch as the people rush out of the Court 
House.] 


lst Citizen. 
Quad Citizen. 


Hurrah for Norman Maurice! 
The widow’s friend! 


3rd Citizen. The people’s man—forever ! 

2nd Lawyer. There speaks the popular heart. 

1st Lawyer. A glorious voice, 
That makes him Senator. 

2nd Lawyer. Hark! he comes forth. 


Enter Maurice, with widow Pressley and Kate, followed 
by Mercer, Brooks, Catesby and others. Shouts. 
Widow. Ah! sir. God’s blessing on you,—make us 

happy, 

And take the half of all you’ve got for us! 

Maurice. Not for the world, dear madam! I'll not 
forfeit 

The pure delight I feel in serving virtue 

For its own sake! In lifting the down-trodden, 

For sake of wrong’d humanity! No more. [ People 
lst Voice. Hurrah for Norman Maurice! shout. 
Qxud Voice. The widow’s friend! 
3rd Voice. The people’s man forever! 
Maurice, [to Mercer.} Let us get hence. 

Dear madam, take my carriage, 

And bear the grateful tidings to my wife; 

Remain with her to-day while I am absent. 

To-night, as still it’s like, I shall be absent. 

Rejoice her with our triumph. She expects you! 
Widow. I have no thanks—no words,—my tongue is 

frozen. 
Maurice. *Tis that the thaw is wholly at your heart 

Go hence. Escort her, Mercer, to the carriage. 

[Exit Widow, Kate and Mercer. 
Catesby, [whispering to Maurice.) Look to it, Mau 
rice—here comes Blasinghame! 
Enter Blasinghame with others. 
Blasinghame. Where is he? Let me see! Ha, give 
way! [Forces through the crowd and 
rushes upon Maurice, striking him with a stick. 

Villain, my blows make answer to thy speech! 
Maurice. A blow—and Ino weapon! But it needs 

none— 

When with such powerful passions in my heart, 
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I feel my sinews petrified with strength, 
To drag a thousand tigers to my feet. 
Thus, monster, that has trampled on a people, 
Defiéd their virtues—at their sufferings mock’d, 
Thus with my foot upon thy stubborn neck, 
I trample—I degrade thee to thedust! [Seizes Blasin- 
ghame by the throat, thrusts him to the ground, and stands 
upon his neck. Shouts of the people. 
lst Citizen. Hurrah for Norman Maurice! 
Qnd Citizen. The people’s friend! 
3rd Citizen. The champion of the widow! 
Your counsel’s something quite unlike yourself. 
Catesby, [interposing.] Enough, sir. Let him rise. 
I’ll whisper him 
Where he can find us. 


Maurice. Now, within the hour! 
[Catesby and Savage lift Blasinghame. 

Catesby. Colonel Blasinghame! 

Blasinghame. Where is he? Give me way! 


Maurice, {confronting him.] Here! 
Savage, [interposing.] Enough of this! 
I see! You'll be at Mercer’s. [7'o M.] 


Maurice. Ay, now! 
Savage. Nomore! Come, Blasinghame. 
Blasinghame. You, Joe! 


Well, you are true, boy, and I did you wrong. 

Forgive me! You will see to this. This man 

Has had his curséd foot upon my neck! 

You saw it!—ha! You saw it! 
Savage. He will meet you! 
Blasinghame. Ha,Joe! Yourhand. But when? 
Savage. Within the hour! 
Blasinghame. Good! See to it. Ha, ha. Methinks— 
Savage. No more! 

Away with me at once; you must not linger. 
Blasinghame. Methinks I could drink blood. 

very thirsty. 
[Exit Blasinghame and Savage. 

Catesby. Come, let us get in trim. Are you a shot? 
Maurice. No! 
Catesby. Ah! that’s unfortunate! 
Maurice. You think so? 

Never you matter, Catesby: I will kill him! 


[Enp or Acr IV.] 
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Historical and Corographical Description of 
the Province of Chichas and Tarija, 


IN UPPER PERU OR BOLIVIA. 
CURIO PERUANO. 1791. 


FROM THE MER- 
By W.S. W. R. 


Poverty in its influence on human affairs, is 
like an inverted telescope; it diminishes objects 
and confounds them. ‘To this effect, which is to 
a certain extent inherent, dominant opinion, often 
superior to good sense, has added others still more 
perceptible. The poor man is from necessity 
obscure, rude, oppressed, deficient, and to crown 
his misfortune, he often becomes ridiculous.— 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, quam quod 
ridiculos homines facit.* To be virtuous is not 
enough to gain him the esteem of his fellows; 


he must be a sort of prodigy or perform mira- 

cles. This consideration, so mortifying to all 
those who have been neglected by fortuve in the 
unequal distribution of her favors, is a source of 
pleasant meditation forthe philosopher. Aware 
that honor, wealth and perhaps even posthumous 
fame, depend upon accidental circumstances 

whose combination and control are not within 
reach, he ceases to strive for their possession or 
to feel afflicted in their absence. Tranquil in 
his condition, he observes that applause and splen- 
dor, and even friends come and go. with fortune. 
The same reasons apply to countries and exert a 
like influence in their history. In the days of 
Solomon, how many regions of the earth were 
happy through the wisdom of legislation, the 
prosperity of agriculture, or the grazing of nu- 
merous flocks and herds? Yet their positions 
and even their names have been forgotten, be- 
cause they were poor; Ophir is remembered in 
admiration solely on account of the gold it pro- 
duced. If the land discovered by Columbus had 
presented nothing beyond the introduction of the 
customs and creed of Europeans, the glory of 
that bold Genoese would have vanished with his 
life, or even in the enterprise itself. Ferrer-Mal- 
donado, Quiros, Hudson, Baffin, Cook, &c., haz- 
arded their lives a thousand times in search of 
unknown lands, and in faet discovered many. 
The poverty of those parts scarcely gained for 
them a place on geographical maps, while at the 
same time all the ignorant and many learned peo- 
ple spoke enthusiastically of the Grand-Paititi, 
of Gran-Quivira, of the country of the Cesares, 
and of the Amazons, ou account of the gold at- 
tributed to them, although one of the best au- 
thors, (Feyjoo,) has demonstrated that the wealth 
of all those kingdoms is imaginary. Doctrinal 
zeal, the spirit of conquest, commerce, the study 
of antiquity or of natural history are rarely di- 
rected towards poor countries, and never remain 
in them. A knowledge of the Batuecas is lim- 
ited to the centre of Spain; that is of a prov- 
ince which is believed, from its destitution, te 
have existed many centuries isolated and with- 
out social intercourse; and in America we find 
similarly situated the province of Chichas and 
Tarija in Upper Peru, a description of which we 
propose to submit. 

Those valleys, whose fertility of soil is such 
as to fit them to rival the ancient Trinacria and 
fabulous Arcadia, have been neglected or forgot- 
ten on account vf their poverty [in gold.] They 
are imperfectly noticed by geographers, when 
noticed at all. 

In those calamitous times, contemporaneous 
with the conquest of these kingdoms, [Peru, 
&c.,] when the strong were always right, and 





* Juven. Sat. 7. 





the weak, though endowed with every virtue, 
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were condemned, there were some amoung the 
conquerors who deserted the dominant stand- 
ards of Pizarro and Almagro: and borne away 
by a common desire to command, and to enrich 
themselves and immortalize their memories, they 
wandered with a few followers to the most dis- 
tant parts of Peru, and settled. Among these 
was one Francisco Tarija, (supposed to be a na- 
tive of Seville.) who, after roaming for a con- 
siderable time among the craggy cordilleras, ae- 
companied by a few Indians and adventurers. 
under his command, stopped in the valley which 
still preserves his name. Its peaceful inhabi- 
tants, who had never known the domineering 
yoke of the Incas, and were ignorant of the tra- 
gedies then acting in the western part of the con- 
tinent, received their guests with all the venera- 
tion with which the Indian in those days regarded 
the European, whose superiority in every respect 
astonished him. Francisco Tarija enchanted by 
the benignity of the climate, the richness of the 
soil, and still more by the docility of the then 
happy natives, determined to go no farther; he 
domiciliated himself amongst them, and imita- 
ting the practice in other parts of conquered 
America, he laid the foundation of a village. 

As the resources of his party were few, and 
as he could expect no aid from the coast, both 


on account of its distance and the turbulence of | 


the times, he undertook no expedition; at least 
tradition has preserved an account of none. 
Nothing more is known of this man. This sketch 
of his arrival in the valley is derived from vari- 
ous papers, pertaining to the archives of the 
municipality of San Bernardo de Tarija, pre- 
served by a curious gentleman in the city of Oru- 
ro to whose kindness we are indebted for a copy. 

Francisco Tarija enjoyed but a short time the 
fruits of his labors. On the death of this pru- 
dent and active Spaniard, the Indians of the val- 
ley relapsed to their primitive course of life. 
They again adopted their native customs and 
language which had heen partially laid aside; 
and of the little Spanish they acquired, the only 
word of the language they have preserved is Ta- 
rija; and that because it reminded them of a 
man who regarded them as brothers, and res- 
pected the sacred rights of humanity and justice. 
Though some other Spaniards and meatizoes 
subsequently aspired to be settlers of the coun- 
try, the memorials of the times are so obscure 
that we are unable to say anything of their com- 
mencement, or of the events attendant on their 
settlement. 

In the course of years, the fame of the wealth 
of Peru was spread throughout the world, exag- 
gerated in proportion to the distance it travelled, 
and t6 the fertility of invention or imagination 
of those who bore the tale. A Portuguese of 





Paraguay. whose name deserves to be con- 
signed to oblivion. excited by an unholy thirst for 
gold, brought a calamity on the vale of Tarija, 
equal in proportion to the circumstances, to that 
which the Conde Don Julian brought upon Spain 
when he invited the Moors to subjugate it. This 
avaricious man led a tribe of fierce Indians. called 
Chirihuanos and seized upon their mines. He 
entered the valley with his band of barbarians, 
laying waste the country wherever he went, rob- 
bing the flocks, burning fields of grain and habi- 
tations, and putting to the sword all he met— 
whether Spaniard, Indian, or Mestizo. But he 
had his reward: the Chirihuanos observing him 
about to depart loaded with wealth they had as- 
sisted him to obtain, assassinated him. They 
did not restore the plunder to the country from 
which it had been taken; but allured by the fer- 
tility of the land before them, they remained in 
the peaceful valley of Tarija, whence they con- 
stantly infested the high roads of Peru. Tucu- 
man, and Buenos Ayres, rendering them unsafe 
for armed parties: consequently, travellers mo- 
ved with as much precaution and preparation as 
the caravans of Arabia and Tartary. 

The Chirihuanos, according to the most ap- 
proved opinions, are not a part of the numerous 
Quechua nation which peopled the extensive 
empire of Peru when the Spaniards first entered 
it; their language, their dress, and the fierceness 
of their character lead to the belief that they 
belong to the nation of ‘Tobas, who are aborigi- 
nes of the provinces of Paraguay. They are 
not idolatrous, nor is there known amongst them 
any of those wild fancies, which in the absence 
of true religion, have been dignified with the 
name of worship. This independence, or rather 
this insubordination toa Supreme Being exerted 
an influence upon their temporal government, a 
kind of military demoeraey in which the aged 
and the chiefs were looked upon amongst them 
as the wise men and fathers of the country. 
They discussed and resolved the question of 
peace and war in a house appropriated solely to 
this purpose. They were vain of their ancient 
origin and despised the Spaniards whom they 
looked upon as a new and poor people. Valiant 
and frugal, and without desire of other comfort, 
and without the knowledge of other necessities 
than those of unsophisticated nature, they some- 
times made war for no other object than that the 
young might learn beside the old men, profiting 
by their experience, to war advantageously, as 
they termed it when they were successful in rob- 
hing flocks and intimidating the Spaniards. In 
latter times they even defied the inhabitants of 
the principal towns from the neighboring heights. 

The interruptions caused by these savages to 
the commerce and quiet of the interior of the 
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country, attracted the attention of Don Francisco 
de Toledo, at the time Viceroy of Peru. In order 
to end these disturbances, he determined to es- 
tablish towns and villages in the valleys inhab- 
ited by them, two of which are called Chichas 


and Tarija. The accomplishment of this pur- 
pose was confided to Luis de Fuentes, a native 
of Andalusia, on whom was bestowed the title 
of Captain and Chief Justice, and the command 
of forty or fifty men. His appointment is dated 
at La Cuidad de la Plata, where the Viceroy was 
then on a general visit, on the 22nd January, 
1574; and for the execution of the order he col- 
lected whatever the urgency of time permitted, 
for he directed that the expedition should set out 
on the 28th of the same month or as much ear- 
lier as possible. 

Fuentes, who was justly reputed the Hernan 
Cortes of those parts, at once set about settling 
these valleys, that they might become a barrier, 
and render secure the roads of Peru and neigh- 
boring provinces. This man, worthy of the 
greatest fame and happiest end, began his enter- 
prise in a manner that might be taken as a model 
by all conquerors. He occupied the principal 
valley; built and peopled a town which is the 
chief of the department, and from it made war 
upon the Indians. As soon as he had driven 
them to a proper distance, he formed other 
towns, as Charaja, Concepcion, &c., and thus 
succeeded at the same time in subduing and peo- 
pling about fifty leagues of that fertile country: 
aud were it not for its connexion with the history 
of Tarija, the hated name of Chirihuano would 
not have been known in Peru. 

So many disputes arose about the division and 
sharing the land and its inhabitants, which he 
himself had conquered, that Fuentes, either be- 
cause it is the ordinary fate of conquerors, or 
because the fame of their deeds is deemed a suf- 
ficient reward for success, ended his days in pov- 
erty, harassed by law suits before the courts of 
Charcas. 

When those who accompanied Fuentes in his 
expedition arrived in the valley, they found a 
wooden cross hidden, as if by design, in the most 
intricate place amongst the mountains. There 
is nothing more flattering to the vanity of the 
credulous than being able to participate in bear- 
ing witness to a prodigy: the devotion of those 
worthy conquerors was exalted by finding that 
sacred symbol; they at once set it down as a 
divine miracle, carried it in procession to the 
town, and placed it in the church of the convent 
of Saint Francis, where it is still worshipped, 
[1792.] It seems almost incredible that there 
was, at the time, uo person of sufficient intelli- 
gence and influence to combat this notion. In 
reality there was nothing supernatural in finding 
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this cross, because the valley had been inhabited 
by Christians long before the arrival of Fuentes. 
Nevertheless, the opinion that this discovery was 
a miracle is not entirely destroyed, but on the 
contrary, is strengthened more and more in the 
progress of time. The Jesuit Fathers, Antonio 
Ruiz and Pedro Lozano. in their respective his- 
tories of the missions in Paraguay, &c., endeav- 
ored to demonstrate that the apostle Saint Thom- 
ashad been in America. This thesis, which was 
then so new, required the most powerful reasons 
and the most incontestable documents to sustain 
it, even as an hypothesis, yet nothing of the kind 
was produced. Vain conjecture, prejudice and 
personal interest occupied the place of truth and 
criticism. The form of a human foot which ap- 
peared to them to be impressed upon a rock, and 
the various fables which ignorance invented at 
every step, were the only foundations upon which 
all their stories of this class were based. ‘The 
history of the perigrinations of Saint Thomas 
from Brazil to Quito might be thought apocry- 
phal, had not these reverend fathers represented 
the apostle, staff in hand with his black tunic 
girded round his body, and all the rest of the ap- 
purtenances which distinguished the missionaries 
of the company. The credit which was at first 
given to these stories extended to the cross of 
Tarija, which was regarded as that which Saint 
Thomas himself in person had planted on this 
continent. 

As holy mother church has not insisted upon 
the miraculous nature of these things, and there- 
fore does not require our belief in them, it has been 
thought proper to elucidate the point. In this 
and analogous cases we boldly insinuate the sen- 
timent of a Spaniard, illustrious equally for his 
talent and liberality: speaking of history, he says, 


“ De las cosas mas seguras 
ne 
La mas segura es dudar. 


But to return from the digression :— 

Among the fifty men who accompanied Fu- 
entes, was a Dominican priest, named Fray Fran- 
cisco Sedefio, who performed the duties of chap- 
lain to the Spaniards and endeavored, with little 
success however, to convert the Chirihuanos. 
He founded a convent of his order, and obtained 
for it from the conqueror a large division of lands. 
Religious zeal and the facilities afforded in a 
country naturally rich, led the several orders of 
St. Augustine, St. Francis, San Juan de Dios, 
and ultimately the Company of Jesuits to estab- 
lish each its convent, endowed with extensive 
possessions and many pious mementos. 

In the year 1574, the Viceroy Don Francisco 
de Toledo, provided Alcaldes, Regidores, Pro- 


* Don Pedro Montezon. 
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curador, and Mayordomo de Cabildo for San 
Bernardo de Tarija, then just established ; and 
in the same year he conferred upon the inhabi- 
tants the privilege of electing their own alcaldes, 
subject however to confirmation by the Chief 
Justice. This privilege was abrogated in 1593, 
and again restored in 1654. At that time the 
province was in a flourishing condition, and so- 
licited from the king of Spain various favors; 
and amongst others that he would erect the town 
of Tarija to a bishopric, and attach to the prov- 
ince the districts of Pilaya, Lipes, and Chichas ; 
aud also the towns of Cochinoca, Casavindo, 
and Huamahuaca. His majesty did not think 
proper to grant these requests, although the pe- 
titioners set forth that the inhabitants had been 
without the sacrament of confirmation for more 
than fifty years, during which period they had 
not been favored by an episcopal visit. 

The population of Tarija was at first small 
and of a low order. His majesty granted immu- 
nity from their creditors to all those who should 
settle there and bear arms; hence Tarija became 
a sanctuary for bankrupts and unworthy debtors. 
Afterwards, however, it grew in numbers and 
condition. To this end the facilities of the coun- 
try, and the misfortunes of other colonies con- 
tributed much. A plague of filthy little animals, 
comparable to that which was sent as a special 
punishment upon ancient Egypt. drove the in- 
habitants from the village of Pilay, many of 
whom established themselves in Tarija, and 
within the limits of the province. The same 
happened when the famous mines of Lipes, es- 
pecially that called la mesa de plata—the silver 
table—filled with water: the miners descended 
to the valley and sought iv agriculture a main- 
tenance, poor but more natural and less preca- 
rious. 

Among the distinguished persons who settled 
in Tarija was Don José Moreno de Peralta, broth- 
er of the illustrious Peralta, the historian and 
poet, who made the discovery and early settle- 
ment of Peru the subject of ahighly praised epic 
poem. 

While the memory of Luis de Fuentes remain- 
ed fresh, the province was flourishing and happy. 
Juan Porcel de Padilla, who succeeded to his 
titles, but not his virtues, proposed to the Royal 
Audience of La Plata, to conquer the valley of 
Salinas, the last within the limits of the prov- 
ince occupied by the Chirihuanos. At the cost 
of much violence he succeeded in extending 
somewhat the bounds of the district; but, ex- 
cept to render the name of Spaniard odious and 
his own abominable, his expedition produced uo 
result to the nation or himself. The Chirihua- 
nos transmitted to their posterity a memory ot 
the tyranuies of Padilla, mingled with a de- 





sire to avenge them. Under the pretext that 
the Jesuits had inflicted stripes upon a descend- 
aut of their Ayllo, they entered the province in 
1727 and laid it waste. The pride of some and 
ignorance of others prevented resort to negotia- 
tion with the Indians; they determined to “ con- 
quer a peace” at the pointof the lance by exter- 
minating their foes. 

Expeditions were conducted against the Chi- 
rihuanos after the manner of the feudal govern- 
ments of Europe. Each soldier went at his own 
expense, and for a stipulated number of days; 
and when his scanty supply of provisions was 
exhausted he returned. These troops were with- 
out order, system, discipline or subordination ; 
incited merely by a rage for conquest, they over- 
run the territories of the Indians, and, if they 
succeeded in making captive or slaying a single 
individual, they returned home satisfied with 
their prowess. It is not surprising that such ir- 
regularly conducted military enterprises always 
resulted unsuccessfully, and tended to impoverish 
and ruin the country. 

The idea of exterminating the Chirihuanos or 
subduing them by force of arms, has been aban- 
doned in Tarija many years since: and experi- 
ence has shown that mild measures have been 
more effectual in controlling a nation which had 
been the scourge of the valley. Tarija always 
had her hand raised either to defend or revenge 
herself. But now a grateful remembrance of 
those who gave them peace mingles in the songs 
of the Chirihuanos. in praise of their former 
warlike triumphs. And now too these peaceful 
tones are echoed back in the songs of the Pehu- 
enches, the Wiliches and Araucanians of Chili, 
who acknowledge themselves grateful to the ex- 
ertions of Don Ambrosio O’ Higgius for the ben- 
efits of peace. 

Chichas and Tarija have been thus far regard- 
ed as one, because they were under one govern- 
ment, and the history of one is that of the other; 
but topographically they are separate and dis- 
tinct. 

The district of Chichasis to the northeast of Po- 
tosi. From the rivulet Quiaca, emptying into 
the Tucuman, to Quirve, which is bounded by 
Poreo, it extends north and south, forty-eight 
leagues ; and one hundred east and west, that is, 
from Esmoraca, a curacy of Lipes, to Chuquiaca, 
a missionary station on the river San Juan, which 
divides the province. 

The principal rivers of Chichas are the Toro- 
palea and Tarija, which, swelling in their course 
to the Pileomayo and Bermejo on the bounda- 
ries of the two provinces, and turning to the 
north, enter the territory of the Chirihuanos, and 
ultimately empty into the Rio dela Plata. This 
district is divided into nine curacies; five of them 
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are in la Puna, or cold mountain regions, and 
constitute Chichas proper, and four are in the 
valleys of Tarija, which supply the former with 
grain and lumber. 

Tolina is the first curacy, and is seventy leagues 


from Potosi. It produces a small quantity of 
wheat and corn; and contains some gold mines 
which have been abandoned. Most of the In- 
dians and Mestizoes here are muleteers. 

Tupiza is sixty leagues from Potosi. Its soil 
is sterile, yielding a little corn and a few pota- 
toes. It contains gold and silver mines. A 
few Spaniards are included among the inhabi- 
tants, who are mostly muleteers. 

The curacy of La Gran-Chocaya has a cli- 
mate similar to thatof Pasco. It contains mines, 
but they are not worked. The soil is barren, 
and the inbabitants depend on the neighboring 
districts for supplies. 

Santiago de Cotagaita is thirty-four leagues 
from Potosi. Most of the inhabitants are Mes- 
tizoes, and are chiefly engaged in raising coal 
found there, and in arreirage, that is, the business 
of transporting goods on mules. 

The fifth and last curacy of La Puna is Cal- 
cha, which is twenty leagues from Potosi. The 
inhabitants are industrious and spend their time 
in agriculture and burning charcoal. 

Though Esmoraca is annexed to the curacy of 
Santa Isabel in the district of Lipes, it has a cu- 
rate residing in it, and is comprehended within 
the jurisdiction of Chichas. This little place 
and one near it produce a few marcsof very fine 
silver and gold. 

In Vitiche, a village in the jurisdiction of Cal- 
cha, about eighteen leagues from Potosi, a con- 
siderable number of cordovan skins are made. 
The numerous herds of goats reared in the neigh- 
borhood constitute the chief means of subsist- 
ence to the inhabitants. 

These towns produce from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand dollars in gold, all of which is exchang- 
ed for cattle, corn, lumber, &c., brought from 
Tarija, which is separated from the rest of this 
district by high mountains. 

After travelling in a northerly direction from 
Potosi for a hundred leagues, clearing the frozen 
Puna and descending a range of very precipi- 
tous hills, we enter the beautiful valleys of Ta- 
rija. There grow corn, wheat, and every thing 
necessary for the sustenance of man: the yerba 
de Paraguay or Maté, [ilexr paraguensis,] the 
coca, wine and flax; the last is cultivated for its 
seeds alone. But the fertility of this land is not 
equal to that of the Chirihuanos and other free 
Indian tribes. Those who have visited it, draw 
of it a picture like that represented by the first 
explorers to Moses when they returned from the 


Tarija is bounded on the south by the depart- 
ment of Juxui; on the north by the ruins of Pi- 
laya and Pispaya; on the east by plains belong- 
ing to unconquered Indians, and on the west by 
a considerable river called the San Juan. It is 
divided into four curacies, viz: San Bernardo 
de Tarija, San Lorenzo, (formerly Tarija la vie- 
ja,) Concepcion and Chahuaya. 

San Bernardo contains four convents, a mother 
church and a secular cabildo. It stands on a 
beautiful plain, which is well watered and there- 
fore productive. 

The whole province is fertile; it produces grain, 
fruits and vicuio wool, much esteemed in the 
manufacture of hats. Vicufo skins sell for high 
prices both in Potosi and Chuquisaca. 

In the midst of all these advantages the in- 
habitants of the valleys of Tarija are poor, be- 
cause they are idle. Certain that a very little 
labor will secure them subsistence, they pass 
their days in the shade of their cottages, or rather 
huts, in imitation of their neighbors of Tucu- 
man. An abiding prejudice as to the nobility of 
their ancestors, has contributed not a little to 
foster their lazy habits. They pass their time in 
disputes about the hereditary pre-eminence which 
they believe has descended to them from an il- 
lustrious origin— 

Ce long amas d’aieux, que vous diffammez tous 

Sont autant de temoins qui parlent contre vous ; 

Et tout ce grand eclat de leur gloire ternie 

Ne sert plus que de jour 4 votre ignominie.* 

The women are more industrious; they are 
endowed with great rectitude and beauty, if we 
may so call robust health, a fine stature, and a 
carmine blush upon the cheek. Like the women 
of Catalonia and Galicia, they alternate the labors 
of the field with those of the distaff aud wheel. 

We have said this country is well watered. 
The streams are small, and all arising in differ- 
ent parts of the Cordilleras, join to form the two 
principal rivers, the Pileomayo and Bermejo or 
Vermejo, both of which empty into the river Pa- 
raguay. The Bermejo was navigated to its en- 
trance into the Paraguay, in the year 1790, by 
Sefior Carnejo, in a small vessel with a crew of 
twenty-six men. 

The inhabitants of this region are subject 
to a remarkable disease, attributed to metallic 
exhalations from mines of every kind which are 
scattered over the country. It is described as a 
furious mania which gives the patient so much 
physical strength that it is almost impossible to 
control him. He flies from his dwelling in spite 
of resistance, and gaining the first rocky height, 
precipitates himself into the abyss below; if he 
escape with life, he recovers his reason after a 
time, and is never again attacked by this most 





land of promise. 


terrible phrensy. 
* Boileau. Satir. 5. 
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LINES TO THE CONSTELLATION LYRA. 


BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


Stars, stars, that glisten on the brow of Night, 
A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 

There is no charm like your delicious light, 
That meets the worship of my upraised eyes, 
Stars, stars, that glisten 01 the brow of Night. 
A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


When your calm, mournful rays first downward came, 
Like benedictions on the grateful earth 

In olden time,—when by the sweetest name 

Of Lyra ye were called, a joy had birth, 

That shed its halo on the brow of Night, 

A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


We read a story from the quivering blaze 

Of heavenly fire that burns within your spheres ; 
Each line of gold, sent earthward by your rays, 
Comes fraught with love that moves the soul to tears, 
Oh, heavenly lyre in silence musical, 

A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


Once with a sound triumphant on your strings, 
A god drew forth your wild, enchanting tone— 
But now, like wounded bird with drooping wings, 
Voiceless ye are, all sleeping cold and lone, 
Forsaken—there, upon the brow of Night, 

A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


And for your auditors, the trees stood still, 

And the firm rocks of earth moved to your sound, 
Fierce natures bowed at Orpheus’ potent will— 
But now no pulses to your music bound, 

Your cadence died on the bright brow of Night, 
Fair gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


Fit type of constancy ; you braved the gloom 
Of Hades for your love, your “ golden shell” 
Charmed bright Proserpina, and held the doom 
That bound Ixion to the shades of Hell, 

Oh, silent Lyre on the fair brow of Night 

A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


Oh, could a master hand but touch a string, 

Could but the night-breeze wake a slumb’ring tone, 
One sound upon the evening air would ring, 

One plaintive sound, Eurydice! alone, 

Oh, shining Harp mute on the brow of Night, 

A gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


“ Eurydice,” a murmured far off plaint, 

Breathed like a sigh from broken hearts the while, 
Earth’s broken héarts would hear the echo faint, 
Earth’s lonely hearts in sympathy would smile, 
To hear that echo from the Harp of Night, 

The gem of perfect beauty in the skies. 


We will not ask for music’s touching spell ; 
Enough to know the Lyre is beaming there ; 
Unspoken music fills the heart as well, 

When in the blue arched vault we feel you near, 
Oh mystic jewel on the brow of Night, 

Bright gem of perfect beauty iu the skies. 


1851. 


ADVENTURES OF A LIFE, 


From the French of Leon Gozlan. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Every one who has visited Antwerp must re- 
member the Rue de Meir, which is one of the 
most imposing streets in the world, in the midst 
of which stands the unrivalled Hotel of the 
Golden Lion. The street recals to my mind the 
glories of the family of La Moncade, those great 
Spanish princes, who were formerly governors 
of Antwerp—the Hotel reminds me that there I 
have eaten the finest salmon ever cooked by 
man. At the Golden Lion the best dinners in 
the world are to be obtained. One evening I had 
resolved to take a late dinner there—the whole 
of the day and the best part of the evening, had 
been devoted to the attentive examination of 
Monsieur Von Lanckser'’s private Gallery of 
Paintings, and so enraptured was I by the chefs 
d’euvres of the Flemish school, that I had myself 
almost becomea Fleming. It was eight o’clock, 
and in the month of October, which in any other 
city in the universe would be equal to ten o'clock, 
so early do the worthy burghers of Antwerp re- 
tire either to repose, or to their favorite cafés. 
To render the evening still more dreary, on 
reaching the street I found that the rain was 
falling furiously, and a heavy gale was blowing. 
The wind howled through the deserted streets, 
and the snow and hail did not spare me; the wa- 
ters of the Scheldt dashed against the river walls 
and were rising so rapidly as to threaten an in- 
undation. On reaching the Place de Meir the 
wind blew with increased violence, and I could 
barely keep my legs, which added to the blind- 
ing rain, made me particularly anxious to seek 
the friendly shelter of the hotel. The atmosphere 
had assumed a leaden appearance, just such a 
grey tone as Adrian Van Ostade would have de- 
lighted in to paint for his Interiors, but however 
much on the score of Art I admired the color of 
the sky, it was in other points of view most dis- 
agreeable to me, a stranger in Antwerp, tired, 
hungry and wet. However, having just then a 
profound admiration for everything Flemish, I 
did not complain. 

At length I reached the celebrated hotel, and 
at once making for the coffee room, I placed my- 
self as close as possible to the large high stove, 
which stood in the middle of the room. Several 
of the tables were occupied, and additions to the 
company were rapidly being made. Smoking 
had already commenced, and the demand for 
segars and pipes was general, which in Belgium 
and in Holland, is a clear proof that the latest 





hour for dinner has passed, and that Tobacco is 
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about to reign uncontrolled. At that moment 
the whole of these countries becomes a vast 
smoking room, and those who have not con- 
trived to take their meals before the fatal hour. 
must swallow their food, impregnated with 
smoke. 

Having ordered my dinner I placed myself at 
a small table near the stove, and having nothing 
else to engage my time, whiled away the half- 
hour preceding the repast, in listening to the 
conversation of my neighbours. From their re- 
marks, it was evident that they belonged to the 
town—they discussed with much interest the va- 
rious accidents which would infallibly arise from 
the hurricane then so fiercely raging, and of the 
many injuries which would be done to the vari- 
ous vessels then lying either in the docks or in 
the river—masts carried away, sails torn, and 
sloops dashed against the walls! 

I could vot rellsh my dinner—everything had 
a taste of tobacco, which however good by itself, 
does not form a good sauce for soups or meats; 
beside the fog had penetrated the room, which 
combined with a strong smell of escaped gas, 
quite turned my stomach. Making therefore a 
merit of necessity, I called for a bottle of wine 
and a segar, and again interested myself in the 
conversation of the burghers, many more of 
whom had just arrived. Most of these new 
comers brought intelligence of some damage 
done by the storm, which instead of dishearten- 
ing the parties most concerned, caused but the 
emptying of sundry bottles of Champagne and 
Bordeaux. However much the raging of the 
elements had damped their spirits, when exposed 
to its influence, once within the doors of the 
friendly Lion, all cares were forgotten. 

As ten o’clock was striking, the door of the 


me, unless the Chamois should be sunk to-night 
I shall sail to-morrow morning at daybreak, I 
am resolved.” 
He seconded his resolution by pouring out 
half a tumbler of wine, which he filled up with 
brandy. “I am resolved,” repeated he, lighting 
his pipe, his prodigious puffing of which did not 
help to clarify the atmosphere. I had not, on 
his first entrance, accurately regarded his im- 
mense size, but on closer inspection found him 
to be not only unusually tall, but stout in pro- 
portion. . By his side was now seated a young 
man with whom he appeared on most friendly 
terms. This young man evidently held a higher 
rank in society than the captain of the Chamois, 
and received from him great deference. 
“What! you surely cannot seriously think of 
sailing” said he. 
“There are always in life, athousand reasons 
for not doing one’s duty,” replied the Captain, 
* but I know only one course to follow, and that 
is todo my duty. My duty is to be at Bordeaux 
on the 10th of next month, and be there I will, 
unless a shipwreck—a shipwreck,” repeated he, 
shrugging his shoulders. 
* Perhaps Captain, you will look on that as an 
impossibility.” 

“Oh no!” 

‘Hear what I have to say”—said another of 
his friends. | 

“Oh you,” interrupted another speaker, “ you 
are a silk merchant, what can you know of the 
sea? You have never been wrecked except on 
the Exchange of Antwerp.” 

* And you are only a lawyer, and have never 
been further than the Courts of Assizes.” 

«But hear me, then,” said another. 

* You!” said a former speaker, * that is good— 


public room was thrown open, as if it had been why here is a confectioner interfering now ; tush, 
burst in by the violence of the hurricane. A|™an, you will never be drowned, except in some 
sailor quickly entered, who looked like a half-| of your gooseberry syrups.” 


drowned dog, and fiercely closing the door, placed 


himself in front of the stove. 


‘Well, Captain,” said his friends to him, 


“ what a terrible night.” 


“fam blinded by the sleet,” replied he. 
“ Drink then.” 
“T will.” 


‘Hein! what a storm.” 


“Excuse me, gentlemen.” 

“No!” 

“Yes! yes!” 

At this point of the conversation the silk mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the confecticner, and half a 
dozen of the rest of the company, had so em- 
broiled the discussion that when at last silence 
was comparatively restored, I became aware 


“One of our apprentices was blown into the| from one of the company saying ** You were tell- 
river,” replied the Captain, or I should have been ing us, Captain, that when you went to Batavia 


here before.” 
** Was he drowned?” 


‘in the Galatea,” that I had lost the commence- 
ment of the recital of some interesting adven- 


“Not quite; for I saved him just in time, and| ture. This was very annoying! What was 
he has fortunately come off with a slight contu-| the use of hearing half of astory? I determined 


sion—he has had a narrow escape !” 


to go away; but where should I go?’ The storm 


By the bye, Captain, it will be impossible for| was, if possible increasing in violence, the beau- 


you to sail to-morrow.” 


tiful theatre was closed, and there was no other 





How,” replied he, “how impossible—believe' resource! ‘ Well,” I said to myself, “I must 
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submit!” so I called to the waiter to bring me 
another segar. 

The atmosphere of the room had now become 
so clouded by the smoke that 1 could but just 
discern the captain sitting by the young man be- 
fore named, who I remarked, had bright blue 
eyes, and long moustaches. At length he re- 
sumed his narrative by saying : 

“IT was bound to Batavia. It is utterly im- 
possible to describe to you, the beauties and the 
charms of navigation in the Indian Ocean. 
Since leaving Madagascar, our evenings had 
been enchanting. It is true that I was very 
young, and that all my companions were young 
men also; that is to at once admit that we agreed 
on every point, tastes, ideas, opinions and senti- 
ments. Among us, there was only one excep- 
tion—he was a young English Lieutenant, who 
was on his way to join his regiment at Madras, 
after an absence of two years in Europe, where 
he had been to be cured of a Liver complaint. 
Buxton was truly the enemy of the ideal, of re- 
ligious or poetic emotions, and even of imagina- 
tion; he believed only that which he saw—he 
was in fact an atheist, and an atheist in every 
thing, and to an extreme which has never been 
surpassed. Maréchal Sylvain, Voltaire, the Curé 
Mesler, Tom Paine, Delisle de Salies, were in 
comparison with Lieutenant Buxton profound 
believers. And yet strange enough, he played 
the flute divinely, with a grace, a sweetness, a 
tenderness of sentiment which touched the heart, 
and drew tears from the eyes. ‘This man who 
denied God, attested to the truth of His exis- 
tence by his flute. In place of having his soul 
in bis heart, he had it on his lips. 

‘Our voyage was very favorable, and we soon 
crossed the Line. 

* On that evening the Indian Sea reflected in 
its sparkling waters all the magnificent beauty 
of the firmament. The setting sun, the rising 
moon, the brilliant stars—all were reproduced in 
the living mass of waters. 

“Well Buxton,” said we, who had been long 
watching the beautiful scene. “ What are your 
feelings now ?” 

“Why I smell the odour of the tar, and of the 
bilge water, and really I find in that nothing very 
agreeable,” replied he. 

“ And this splendid sun which is now setting?” 

‘I should like to be in its place so as to sleep 
soundly until to-morrow morning.” 

*‘ And these stars which are now rising ?” 

“Nonsense,” said he, *‘ the stars never rise— 
they always remain fixed in the same place.” 

** And these silvery clouds ?” 

* These beautiful clouds are only the forerun- 
ners of Leavy weather—thatisall. That pretty 
yellowish white cloud, promises us some hail to- 





night—that azure blue cloud a fall of rain—and 
this magnificent greenish cloud, a storm which 
will make our ship dance on the waves like a 
nut shell.” 

‘Buxton you are really unbearable—play us 
something on your flute, for that is all you are fit 
for!” 

Buxton desired his Lascar servant to bring 
him his flute, aud in the silence of the night he 
trilled out one of his beautiful morceaur. 

He well understood human nature; he knew 
that our passengers comprised Irish officers, Ger- 
man naturalists, Dutch painters, Frenchmen, 
Italians and Spaniards. With incredible skill he 
combined in one piece all our national airs and 
melodies, a performance which can never be ef- 
faced from the memory, and by cleverly weaving 
together those strains, he raised our enthusiasm 
to such a pitch as to distract us with joy and 
happiness. We first looked at each other with 
feelings of sadness which were succeeded by a 
thrill of pleasure, and seizing each other’s hands 
we covered them with tears. At two thousand 
leagues from home in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean, we suddenly saw in our imaginations, 
our fields, our houses, our friends, our sisters, and 
those whom we loved far more than even our sis- 
ters. With this flute he sang, he laughed, he 
spoke Spanish, Italian, he sighed, he cried, he 
danced, he brought before us the past and the 
future. He was by turns a Venetian gondolier— 
Catalan sailor—Irish herdsman—German sol- 
dier—he was a marvel. He could have killed 
us had he wished. 

When he had finished playing, we had but one 
feeling, and made but one movement. 

We all approached him, and said to him— 

‘*Now Buxton; do you not believe in love, in 
a country, in God?” 

“Let me alone,” replied he, “and give me a 
segar.”’ 

** But, Buxton,” replied I, “it is God who has 
given you the power with which to produce those 
beautiful sounds, with which you have just now 
enchanted us.” 

‘* Nothing of the sort,” replied he “it is this,” 
and unscrewing his flute, he let the saliva flow 
out of it. 

**Depend upon my word, Buxton. that one 
day, you will be punished for your impiety.” 

At that moment the first lieutenant of the Ga- 
latea approached and said “ The compliments of 
the Captain, gentlemen, and he will be much 
obliged for your presence at the ceremony of the 
baptism of his new-born son.” 

The Captain’s wife had been confined about 
fifteen days, and the happy father wished to sig- 
nalize the crossing of the Line, by a baptism of 
far more importance, and of far more seriousness, 
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than the customary mythological buffoonery, 
which is not ovly without sense or reason, but 
invariably leads to drunkenness and to excess. 

The mother was already sufficiently recovered 
to be able to carry her child herself. She stretch- 
ed it out on her arms, as if desirous of offering it 
to Him who rules over both the heavens and the 
ocean—the chaplain of the vessel followed with 
the book of prayer open in his hands. On the 
poop stood the first mate, holding the cord with 
which he was about to drop the pail into the sea, 
to draw up the water which the chaplain was 
first to bless, and with which he was then to bap- 
tize the child. 


The colours were hoisted—a gun fired a sa- 
lute—and all heads were uncovered. 

What was our astonishment, when the first 
mate drew up the pail of water, to find a glass 
bottle floating in it! It is not a very rare thing, 
when at sea, to pick up floating bottles, which 
are thrown overboard by the sailors, either to test 
the currents of the ocean, or to announce some 
hitherto undiscovered danger, or to inform their 
brother mariners, or the owners of their vessel, 
of some accident which has befallen them: but 
it is an unusual and an extraordinary thing to 
draw up such a bottle when merely raising a pail 
of water from the sea. 


The bottle was instantly placed aside to be un- 
corked after the baptism, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. I will not conceal from you that the 
pious sentiments of this solemn act, were a little 
changed by the feeling of curiosity which we all 
experienced, to ascertain the contents of the bot- 
tle. However, the ceremony passed off with the 
greatest propriety, but scarcely had the holy wa- 
ter touched the forehead and the lips of the child, 
than we presented the bottle to the Captain. 

“Uncork it,” said he to me. 

I quickly cut the string and removed the can- 
vass with which the bottle was enveloped. I 
then drew the cork, and on turning the bottle 
down, a small piece of paper, rolled up and tied 
with thread, dropped into my hands. 1 admit 
that in opening this mysterious piece of paper, 
which had been deposited there perhaps yester- 
day, and perhapsa century siuce, my hands trem- 
bled. ‘Three times I unrolled it before I could 
lay it out flat. I then discovered some lines traced 
on it, and written in a trembling hand. The 
wife of the Captain, the Captain himself, the 
passengers, and all the officers of the ship sur- 
rounded me, and impatiently awaited the reading 
of the paper; the crew stood close to the main- 
mast 80 as not to lose one word; the steersman 
held to the wheel, evidently absorbed by his ea- 
gerness. I then read the following words, which 
had no date— 


“J, Margaret Floreff. am now dying at sea. 
Limplore the person, whoever he may be, who 
by Divine permission shall find this bottle and 
shall read this enclosure which I have placed in 
it, to request a minister of our faith to repeat a 
prayer for the repose of my soul. I was born 
and will die in the reformed religion. Adieu my 
mother—adieu! adieu! ad—” 


“Poor creature!” said the Captain's wife. 

The crew took very little interest in the affair: 
sailors are so often exposed to danger, that one 
death more or less, makes but little difference to 
them. My young companions shared my sor- 
row at the melancholy fate of this unknown wo- 
man—but all bad, on their arrival in India, some 
long-standing love to rely on—all except me. 

Gradually they descended tothe cabin, leaving 
Buxton alone with me ;—he touched me on the 
shoulder and said— 

** You—you are a fool, and a fool of the very 
worst sort, for you are whining and melancholy. 
I should not be surprised to see you put on mourn- 
ing for this Margaret Floreff, and to hear you 
praying for her soul”— 

‘Not the mourning—no, no, that would be 
too absurd :—but certainly I shall comply with 
her dying wishes.” 

‘* Nonsense!” 

“Buxton, I swear that so soon as I reach Ba- 
tavia it shall be done.” 

‘Hear me, replied Buxton, with the greatest 
sang froid; “*here is a woman who has been 
probably eaten up by the sharks, eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, and yet you are about to trouble 
yourself about her—bah! Give me the bottle 
and I will throw it overboard, and let me have 
the paper to light my cigar with.” 

I just in time snatched the bottle and the paper 
from the grasp of Buxton, who, looking on me 
with pity, said— 

‘Unhappy fool! he believes not only in God, 
but in dead women!” 

He soon left me alone, and spite of myself, 
when I had no witnesses to observe my actions, 
I placed the paper to my lips, murmuring Mar- 
garet Floreff. ‘Ah, gentlemen, [ was then 
young,” said the Captain, “very young, and 
you will see how strangely I acted. You can 
searcely”— 

On a sudden the gas in the coffee room of the 
Golden Lion was turned off, and we were in- 
stantly plunged in the most profound darkness. 

We all simultaneously burst out into a laugh, 
and without further trouble commenced to take 
our departure. 

‘Gentlemen, it is midnight,” said the waiter. 

‘‘A pleasant voyage, Captain, if we are not 
again to see you.” 





“Thank you, gentlemen.” 
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“Are you determined to sail, Captain, at day- 
break ?” 


“In a few hours.” 
“Shall you return soon, Captain?” 


There was not one of us that did not say | 


“Captain we want the end of your story: let us 
have the end of it.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


On the following morning, Six o’clock was 
pealing out from the steeple of the church of St. 
Jacques, and I was already on foot. I had 
dressed myself in haste. I ran down to the 


river—already the docks were in a bustle. It. 


was not one vessel alone that was sailing, but 
one hundred and fifty vessels hauling out—some 
for Copenhagen, some for Riga, and the others 
for Sumatra, for Rio de Janeiro, and for New 
Orleans. Where could I find my Captain among 
so many other Captains? Fortunately I kuew 
the name of his ship—the Chamois—and I re- 
membered that he had said the previous evening 
that he was bound for Bourdeaux. I addressed 
myself to one of the Custom House officers, who 
was walking round the basin. 

“Can you tell me,” said J, “whether all the 
vessels which are bound for Bordeaux’ — 

The Custom House officer did not allow me to 
finish my inquiry, but interrupting me, said, 

«They have all sailed.” 

+ All?” 

* Every one! Ah, I forget—there is one which 
has not yet been hauled out.” 

** Do you know the Captain ?” I asked. 

“No: I do not.” 

*‘Is he a very tall. fine looking man.” 

«Who wears a paletot,” replied he.” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

«* Well: he has not yet sailed,” said the officer. 

i was already running towards the vessel which 
he had pointed out, and which was lying at the 
other end of the basin, when he called me back. 

‘But where are you going?” cried he. 

“ Where you told me,” said I, scarcely turning 
my head, so anxious was I to get to the desired 
place. 

“It is useless going now: you will not find the 
Captain.” 

“« Why not?” 

“ He has just gone to the Marine Hospital to 
remove two of his sick sailors.” 

‘** Are you quite sure ?” 

“TI just saw him pass by, with his first mate 
and four of his crew, who were carrying stretch- 
ers to remove the sick man.” 

“I will go immediately to the hospital. Where 
is it?” 





“Go to the end of this brick wall,” said he, 
“as far as the tobacconist’s which you see close 
to the lamp post: go through the town gates: 
pass through the opposite street; turn to the right 
on getting to the end of it, and inquire again.” 

Five minutes afterwards I was riuging at the 
door of the hospital. 

As I had no authority, nor any real claim, to 
be admitted into the hospital, I was obliged to 
wait at least half an hour, before I was allowed 
to speak to the clerk who had charge of such 
matters. 

* But, sir,” said he, when I had explained the 
motive of my visit, ‘the Captain of whom you 
speak has left here with his sailors more than 
three-quarters of an hour since: you must have 
passed him, as probably he has taken another 
road to his vessel.” 

** In that case I will return.” 

“T am afraid that you will be too late,” said 
he,; ‘I am very sorry.” 

“Oh! I am far more sorry than you,” replied 
I, running out. 

The hospital was soon left far in my rear. I 
followed the same road I had taken, so as to 
avoid any mistake in reaching the docks where 
I hoped to find thé Captain of the Chamois. As 
I was passing through the town gate, I met one 
of the company who was present the evening 
before ; the young man who sat next to the Cap- 
tain during the time he was relating the adven- 
ture of which I was so anxious to hear the ter- 
mination. He instantly remembered me, and we 
looked at each other with that strange feeling of 
interest, which those feel whom a sympathetic 
magnetism draws together. I at once addressed 
him: 

“ You know the Captain,” said I. 

*“ Which Captain, sir ?” 

‘‘ He who last night related to us at the Gol- 
den Lion, that interesting story of the floating 
bottle.” 

The stranger looked at me with surprise, and 
with such pity, as showed me that he imagined 
that I was crazed. 

“I know him slightly,” said he. 

“ What a misfortune—is it not, sir,” replied I, 
“that we could not know the end of such a 
touching and interesting narrative—what a mis- 
fortune !” 

The stranger smiled mysteriously, and in a 
manner which I could not comprehend! 

“TI am looking for him.—1l am looking for 
him,” I repeated. 

“ Who—the Captain ?” 

“Yes, sir; and hope to find him, if he has not 
already sailed.” 

« For some business transaction, I presume.” 

“No,” I said, with contempt; “business in- 



























deed” —for to my horror I found thatl had fallen 
on a trader, which class were always to me a 
bore. 


«You will excuse me, sir, I said, abruptly clo- 
sing the conversation, “that I leave you, but I 
am obliged to have some conversation with this 
Captain before he goes. Adieu, sir, I shall see 
you again.” 

I am sure that my new acquaintance took me 
for a fool, or a madman; not exactly from the in- 
coherence of my conversation, but for the con- 
tinued change in my tone of voice, and for the 
movements which in my anxiety I continually 
made, and which must have caused him to think 
that I was suflering from St. Vitus’ Dance. 


I soon reached the quay, and on looking for 
the brig, found she was gone! She was no lon- 
ger there! But on againsearching for her, I per- 
ceived her hauled outinto the stream. *‘‘ There!” 
thought I, “ there is an end of the story which I 
am so anxious to hear.” Her sails were unfurled 
and she was already making way. Had it been 
summer, at least twenty row-boats would have 
been at my disposal, to have conveyed me on 
board, but in winter they either rot in the docks, 
or are hauled up into the quays. What was to 
be done? How could I act? Nothing! The 
wind was favorable, and the brig would soon be 
out of sight! ‘It is all over,” said I; *‘ the brig 
is going very fast, and will soon be lost to view; 
but what can be the matter?” Suddenly the sails 
are aback, and the course of the Chamois is stop- 
ped: a boat is let down, and is fast moving to 
the shore:—what can have happened? I ran 
down to the side of the river, and distinctly re- 
cognized the gigantic Captain. I was sure he 
was in the boat. 


No words—no language can express the happi- 
ness and joy which I felt on seeing the boat cut- 
ting through the water ;—every moment brought 
me nearer the realization of my anxious wishes. 
Never did Anthony so anxiously look for the ar- 
rival of his Cleopatra on the borders of the Cyd- 
nus, as I impatiently counted the minutes which 
must elapse before the boat could reach the shore. 
At length she touched the strand, and offering 
him my hand to assist him to land, I said— 

“Captain, has any accident happened ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “an accident which had it 
not fortunately been discovered in time, would 
have led to very serious results. Our hydrogra- 
pher has forgotten to send us back our nautical 
instruments, and we should have found ourselves 
at sea, without either sextant or quadrant.”’ 

‘*Ah!” I replied, “that would have been a 
misfortune.” This little phrase I several times 
repeated; revolving all the time how I could 
turn the conversation to the desired point. 


Vor. XVII—54 
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1 walked by the side of the Captain, who was 
now on the way to the hydrographer’s. 

“To be at sea without the necessary instru- 
ments,’ recommenced I, “is no doubt a very 
unfortunate thing, but to lose them on a long 
voyage—on such a voyage in fact, as that you 
made to the East Indies—would be far more se- 
rious.” 

“To the East Indies! To the East Indies!” 
repeated the Captain. 

“Yes, Captain: I said to the East Indies.” 

“But I have never been to the East Indies.” 

“You have never been !” replied I. 

“| repeat to you—never !” 

‘But surely Batavia is in India.” 

“Certainly it is: but what does that prove ?” 

“If you have been to Batavia, of course you 
have been to India.” 

“But who told you that I had ever been to 
Batavia?” 

* You, yourself, Captain.” 

“T! Why you are joking,” and the Captain 
of the Chamois looked at me with an air of pity, 
which was really annoying. 

‘Excuse me, Captain,” said I; * pardon the 
liberty I am about to take: the questions I shall 
ask you will, I am quite sure, not offend you, and 
are of the greatest interest to me.” 

“Speak,” replied the Captain, bluntly; “speak 
and I will reply to you to the best of my power.” 

“Well then: last night you were at the Gol- 
den Lion.” 

“ Certainly I was.” 

“That then is understood.” 

“ Certainly: that I admit.” 

I breathed more freely. 

* You were relating,” I said, “* an episode in 
your voyage to Batavia.” 

“Batavia again! Now, do believe me: I 
swear to you, that I was never there in my life.” 

“Very well; we will admit that you never 
reached there ;—but certainly on your voyage 
there you picked up at sea a sealed bottle’ — 

“Jt” 

“Which you subsequently uncorked”— 

“a 

“In which bottle you found a paper written 
by a woman.” 

wRt oe 

“This woman was named Margaret Floreff: 
you had a friend, an atheist, who played the 
flute’ — 

oT! 7” 

“The infant of your Captain was baptized 
that afternoon: Can it be that I dreamed all 
this? Can I be mad?” 

“ You are neither mad,” replied the Captain, 
‘neither have you been dreaming,” added he, 
profoundly astonished that I should have taken 
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such an interest in an affair, the discussion of} The Captain of the Chamois hastily grasped 
which had already taken us far out of our way ;/my hand, which he cordially shook, and entered 


‘‘T assure you, it was not I who related to you 
this narrative.” 

“Tt was not you!” said I, with increased as- 
tonishment. 

‘‘T assure you upon my word of honor: and 
the proof of my assertion is, that I am utterly 
unable to give you the end of this interesting 
story, which was so suddenly cut short by the ex- 
tinction of the gas.” 

“Tt wasreally not you! Then who was it?” 

“Tt was a Dutch Captain, who was formerly 
commander of the garrison at Batavia.” 

“That young man who sat next to you, with 
the bright blue eyes and the long moustaches ?” 

“Precisely,” said the Captain of the Chamois. 

“* What a misfortune: why I met him just now 
as I was coming through the town gate from the 
hospital’ — 

‘‘ What a fine hospital it is,” interrupted he ; 

‘ig it not?” 

‘* Oh, Captain, do not talk of the hospital now; 
we will talk of it another time. It was really 
he then?” 

“ Certainly,” said the Captain, quite amused 
at my earnest tone. 

“Oh! what a misery,” continued I: “I now 


understand the whole affair ;—the smoke in which |. 


you were all enveloped, caused me to imagine 
that it was you who was relating your adven- 
tures: you are Captain, and he is Captain, of 
which I was ignorant; and as the narrator was 


always addressed as Captain, of course I surmi- | 


sed that it was you. I of course thought that 
the party must be a Sea-Captain, and therefore 
I thought that you were the hero in the story of 
the bottle and in the history of Margaret Floreff: 
fatal error !”’ 

“Oh! there is no harm done,” murmured the 
Captain—* there is no harm done. I must now 
Jeave you, as we have reached the shop of my 
hydrographer, and my sailors and my vessel are 
waiting for me. If you have any business at 
Bordeaux, I shall be happy to be of service to 
you.” 

The Captain was entering the store of Mon- 
sieur Molinari, the hydrographer. 

**One word more, Captain,” cried I. 

“ Make haste then, I beg of you.” 

** Do you know this Dutch Captain?” 

**No, I do not; but one of my friends, a silk 
merchant, who lives in the Place Verte, is, I am 
sure, acquainted with him, since it was he who 
introduced us to each other, and who yesterday 
invited us to dine with him.” 

‘Tell me the name of this silk merchant, Cap- 

tain, and the number of his house.” 

“ Here it is—here is his card with his address.” 


‘the store of the hydrographer. Molinari. 

I lost no time in finding out the store of the 
silk merchant in the Place Verte. 

Here an introduction could not have been ea- 
sier. I had come to purchase a cravat, and J 
was shown a pile of at least fifteen hundred. 

‘‘Where is the proprietor of this establish- 
ment?” at length I demanded of the assistants. 

‘Here I am, sir—what silks do you want, and 
of what quality ?” 

“You dined last evening at the Golden Lion; 
did you not?” 

“Yes, sir! Is it Lyons silk you wish, sir—J 
have some of first rate quality.” 

“You are the friend of the Dutch Captain, 
who also dined there; are you not?” I impa- 
'tiently exclaimed. 

** Lyons silks are lower in price lately,” res- 
ponded he. 

“ Yes, sir—that is all very well—but I want to 
know about this Dutch Captain.” 

‘His father was a friend of mine: his name 
was Van Ostal, and he is also a dealer in silks.” 
“A Captain in the Dutch army, sir?” 

‘* A dealer in silks, I said, sir.’ 

‘The son?” asked I. 

“ Who is speaking of the son? I am not.” 
‘TI am, though, sir—and I am speaking of no- 
body else.” 

‘*When you interrupted me, I was telling you 
that the price of Lyons silks had fallen, but that 
St. Etienne silks were rising.” 

‘**] will take six of these cravats—but tell me 
about the son.” 

“Very well; his name is like that of his fa- 
ther, Van Ostal.” 

‘“‘ Does he live in Antwerp?” 

“No, sir; he does not live in Antwerp—butin 
Rotterdam.” 

“But I met him this morning near the docks, 
not an hour since.” 

“* He was going down to the steamboat, which 
sails every morning for Rotterdam.” 

‘Ts he gone then ?—and to Rotterdam?” 

The only reply I received was—*‘ Does Mon- 
sieur take these six cravats ?” 

“T will take a dozen, but tell me”’— 

“We also keep English flannels: will Mon- 
sieur examine our flannels ?” 

“ Oblige me, sir, by replying to me. Did you 
not hear the interesting tale which Mr. Van Os- 
tal was relating to us last night, with the same 
interest that I felt?” 

** What tale ?” 

* About the bottle which was picked up in the 





open sea, when crossing the Line.” 
‘“* What Line, sir ?"’ 
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“The Equinoctial Line—the paper that was 
found in the bottle—the woman Margaret Flo- 
reff, who died at sea in such a melancholy man- 
ner—you know what I mean.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the imperturbable tra- 
der, “‘ we do not keep those things in stock, but 
if Monsieur wishes to see our flannels, I am sure 
they will please him.” 

‘Always those flannels ! 

Yet on the Place Verte stands the statue of 
Rubens. 

I found that I had spent 100 franes in cravats, 
which to me were useless; but I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the Dutch officer’s name 
was Van Ostal, and that he lived at Rotterdam. 

On the following morning at half-past six 
o’clock, | embarked on board the splendid steam- 
er Prince of Orange, which plies between Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


When I had landed at Rotterdam, I had'searce- 
ly pronounced the name of Van Ostal, before 
twenty people pointed out to me his house, which 
was situated at the corner of a street formed by 
two canals, and was placed in one of those beau- 
tiful gardens, which the Dutch alone are capable 
of laying out. Unfortunately it was autumn, 
which in Holland means winter, and I had not 
therefore the pleasure of seeing the garden in its 
beauty, as I passed through to pay my respects 
to its master. As I was entering Mr. Van Ostal 
was giving directions to his servants, as to the 
degree of heat he wished kept up in the green 
house which surrounded every side of the draw- 
ing-room. On theright or on the left—before or 
behind—the eye was dazzled and bewildered by 
the richest and rarest plants—tropical fruits and 
flowers hung down from the roof in every direc- 
tion, while roses and japonicas strove for mas- 
tery. On all sides the trees of Polynesia, of 
Asia, and of the Spice Islands, were displayed 
in profusion, and the stranger could have imag- 
ined himself under the burning skies of the trop- 
ies, instead of being in the most damp and hu- 
mid climate of Europe. 

Mr. Van Ostal, with the natural frankness of 
his nation, and with that cordiality which char- 
acterizes it, advanced to meet me as soon as he 
perceived me, and greeted me in the most friendly 
manner. 

“If I had only known that you had intended 


to visit Holland,” said he, “ how happy I should} 


have been to offer you that hospitality of which 
I am so pleased to see you have availed yourself 
of your own accord.” 





I thanked him for his gracious reception, and 
at once informed him that I did not intend to 
trespass on his kindness more than once, and that 
even the visit which I was now paying him was 
one of an interested nature. 

** At any rate,” said he, “let me avail myself 
of the opportunity which chance has offered me, 
and beg of you to breakfast with me and my 
family.” 

I accepted the kind invitation, and Monsieur 
Van Ostal to confirm it, poured me out a large 
glass of curacoa, which liquor it is customary in 
Holland to drink before breakfast; as when I 
am travelling I always “do as Rome does,” I 
allowed him again to fill my glass, and lighted 
a magnificent cigar, which he presented me from 
a choice brand. As soon as our cigars were 
lighted, Mr. Van Ostal said, 

“* My dear friend, I am now quite at your ser- 
vice.” 

I then explained to him the exact reason I had 
for coming to Rotterdam, and the great anxiety 
I had to hear the completion of his tale. 

“You will remember.” said I, “that you left 
off just at that point where, standing alone, and 
without any witnesses, you raised the slip of 
paper to your lips, and murmured—Margaret 
F loreff.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Monsieur Van Ostal, “I 
remember : and we will now resume the thread of 
the narrative.” 

“Up to the hour,” said he, “in which I was 
left alone on the deck of the Galatea, no occur- 
rence had happened to disturb the calm tranquil- 
lity of the night: although the vessel glided with 
much rapidity through the water, the motion was 
scarcely perceptible. For me the delights of that 
evening were extreme, and I was happy in fan- 
cying to myself the figure, the age, and the char- 
acter of this charming and gracious Margaret 
Floreff. I pictured to myself that she was charm- 
ing and gracious, because I wanted her to be so. 
I almost imagined that 1 had known her. From 
pitying her fate I soon felt that I could love her! 
By the light of the lamps hanging on the poop, 
I again examined the writing on the paper. It 
was evident that only the hand of a young and 
delicate woman could have traced those Jines, so 
elegant was the character of them, and so refined 
their formation. ‘ This writing’ said 1, to my- 
self, still nursing my chimera, ‘ is not of the last 
century—it is recent; and this paper, made in 
Europe, is a proof of it. As if paper of this 
quality has been so long made? I am sure that 
some daughter of England, or of France, must 
have written it. My frenzy increased, and I 
soon found myself muttering, ‘Oh, Margaret— 
Margaret—were you still alive how I could love 
you.’ I even looked over the side of the vessel, 
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to see if by the light of the moon I could discover 
in the dark abyss of waters, the body of Marga- 
ret Floreff. 

It was while watching the sea, that I perceived 
it suddenly breaking into waves, as if some vol- 
cano had burst forth, and was endeavoring to hur] 
the waters to the sky. ‘The heavens were sud- 
denly overcast, and the moon as completely ob- 
scured as if there had been an eclipse. The 
stars shone out for one moment with increased 
brilliancy, shedding forth a blood red tint, and 
then instantly disappeared. The sea became 
dark and nearly black, and the heavens assumed 
the same color, the sails flapped listiessly against 
the masts, a sign that the wind had quite gone 
down—in fact the wind had so suddenly fallen 
that it appeared as if there was no air left to 
breathe. ‘lhe atmosphere was suffocating and 
overpoweringly hot. A Malayan sailor who was 
passing me on his way to the cabin to call the 
captain, said to me, or more properly said to him- 
self—‘* How terrible is this monsoon.” He 
wished by that to explain that a tempest was at 
hand, in fact one of those tempests, which occur 
so often during the monsoon. 

You are aware that the monsoon is the name 
which is given to the prevalence of certain winds, 
which in the Indian and Chinese Seas, always 
blow at a fixed period of the year. 

A second had scarcely elapsed since the pass- 
ing of the sailor, when a tornado of a dozen dif- 
ferent winds, blowing from as many quarters of 
the compass, struck the Galatea. 

Every one rushed upon deck. The first blast 
of the tempest swept off one half of our sails; 
the remaining half which no human efforts could 
reef, were the cause of the vessel nearly founder- 
ing. ‘Tossed about by the fury of the winds, 
and overwhelmed by the towering waves, the 
deck was nearly under water. Ten of the crew 
were washed overboard, and not one of them was 
recovered; not even their cries were heard so 
fearful was the howling of the tempest. The 
remaining portion of the sailors, clinging to the 
ropes, impatiently waited the orders of the Cap- 
tain. 

** Down with the mizen mast!” he at length 
cried ; ‘lose no time,—quick, bring the axes and 
the saws—clear it away.” 

If you are a sailor I need not tell you, that this 
means of saviug a vessel, is resorted to only iu 
desperate cases, and oftenest when a vessel is 
water logged, or being on her beam ends requires 
righting. The sacrifice of the mast produced no 
guod effect—the vessel still continued unmanage- 
able. 

“We are fast sinking—there is no hope,” cried 
a sailor who had just discovered a large leak. 

‘Man the pumps,” roared the Captain, ‘‘ man 





the pumps and down with the main mast.” 
The pumps were soon in motion, and the main 
mast cut away, but this latter operation instead 
of contributing to the safety of the vessel, only 
rendered the situation of affairs more critical. It 
was impossible to clear away the mast from the 
wreck, and as it had fallen over the side, and 
was detained by the numerous ropes, the work- 
ing of the vessel wasterrible. The leak rapidly 
increased, and the pumps were useless, for where 
one pailful of water was pumped out, at least 
twenty found their way in. Ona sudden, by 
one of those capricious changes which occur 
only during the time of the monsoon, the dark 
black cloud which concealed the moon like a 
velvet mask, passed off, and revealed our posi- 
tion in all its terrible reality. At the same in- 
stant a heavy storm of hail fell, nearly blinding 
us. ‘The vessel continued rapidly to sink, and 
despair was imprinted on every face. 
have I witnessed a scene so horrible. 


Never 
Every one 
was driven by the advancing waters to the poop, 
the only part of the vessel which was not yet 
covered by the sea, then began those awful 
scenes of anguish and despair which a shipwreck 
discloses. ‘The wife of the Captain holding her 
infant child in her arms, ran out half-dressed, to 
place herself under the protection of her husband, 
who, alas! wasunable to protect any one. He 
gently took her by the hand, and placed her at 
his feet, so that the wind should have less power 
over her, and with renewed zeal gave all his at- 
tention to the ship and to the welfare of the 
crew, of whom he was at once the protector and 
the father. 

‘Overboard with every thing moveable, and 
lighten the vessel as much as possible,” cried he, 
“out with the boats; lose no time.” 

“We are lost,” said I, “lost without hope.” 

The water was already up to the poop and the 
chaplain was reading aloud the service for ship- 
wrecked mariners, concluding with the beautiful 
words ‘In the midst of life we are in death.” 

At this terrible moment [ had but one thought— 
one idea, and I had the bappiness of being able 
to carry it out. Spite of the rapid sinking of 
the vessel I had penetrated into my cabin. I 
siezed a sheet of paper, and with my pencil wrote 
a few lines, and rolling it around the slip on 
which Margaret Floreff had traced her last 
wishes and desires, I slipped the roll, together 
with bank notes for £1000 sterling, into the glass 
bottle, which I securely corked, and then sealed 
up with all the care and precaution that the con- 
fusion of the moment would permit me. 

And what had I written on this paper? 

My words were “I, Louis Van Ostal, who am 
now about to perish at one hundred and fifty 
leagues distant from the Island of Ceylon, hereby 
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give the one thousand pounds sterling, enclosed 
in this bottle to him or to those, who after having 
found it shall cause prayers to be said for me 
and for my well-beloved unknown Margaret 
Floreff, and who will erect one common monu- 
ment to our memory.” 

I was in the act of committing this bottle to 
the deep, when the vessel spared me the trouble; 
it disappeared suddeuly under my feet, and sunk 
like astone. I instantly found myself struggling 
with the waves, and surrounded with the thousand 
fragments of our late home. Before me was 
the long boat filled with the sailors and the pas- 
sengers, using their utmost efforts to.get clear of 
the wreck, and a little further to the right was a 
small boat in which I could distinguish the Cap- 
tain and his wife. Surrounding them were to 
he seen struggling with the waves, men aud 
women, dogs and sheep, mixed up with trunks, 
boxes and the broken masts. Half-drowned by 
the large quantities of water I had swallowed, 
and weighed down by my clothes which were 
thoroughly soaked, I found myself, I do not 
know how, clinging to a large piece of timber 
which was floating near me—I endeavored to 
strengthen my hold, but my hand slipped—I 
tried again, but my strength was fast failing me, 
and I should to a certainty have been drowned, 
when a powerful hand grasped me by the neck, 
and dragged me on to the plank. Ilooked up— 
it was Buxton. 

At length daylight appeared, and with the first 
rays of the sun, the last vestiges of the tempest 
disappeared. It is almost always so. The 
more violent the storm, the shorter is its dura- 
tion. These tempests appear to have exhausted 
their fury, in destroying vessels, and in taking 
human life, merely to show by the perfect calm 
which succeeds them, the great contrasts there 
are in nature. 

The sun rose in all its grandeur and illumined 
far and wide the Indian Ocean. Buxton and I 
were both seated on the large piece of timber, on 
which we had so miraculously found safety. It 
was some twenty feet in length, and four feet in 
width, with a proportionate thickness, and was 
inteuded to have been used in the repair of the 
Galatea’s keel, on her arrival at Batavia. 

“Well,” said Buxton, crossing his feet in the 
oriental manner, and moving his head like a Chi- 
nese Mandarin, “ where is now your poesy ?” 

“*What do you mean 2?” replied I. 

“Thy poesy; let us see whether your faith 
and romance will relieve us from our present po- 
sition. Look at the scorching sun! in a few 
hours we shall be sun struck, or our very skin 
burnt off us—look at the sea—never in all our 
passages has it been more calm and beautiful 


that it will shortly be our grave, for we have 
neither provisions nor water to resist hunger and 
thirst. I therefore maintain that thy poesy, is a 
weakness of intellect, a mere imbecility.” 
“Buxton! Buxton!” replied I. * of your opin- 
ions On my poesy as you call it, I have nothing 
to say, but to express yourself in this manner of 
the sovereign Ruler of the world, of Him whose 
pity we were never before so much in want of, 
is scandalous.” 

“Invoke His pity then, my friend, doso. But 
reflect—here isa poor little infant but just born— 
innocent and inoffensive—he is doomed to die, 
yet I, an Atheist, a really wicked man, am suf- 
fered to live.” 

** Doubtless He has His reasons.” 

“With such reasoning,” replied he, “ every 
thing can be justified; the plague—hunger—and 
shipwrecks.” 

“Wait tranquilly my friend, and above all do 
not blaspheme.” 

‘“What are we to wait for? Do you think 
that the land will come any nearer to us by 
waiting here, or that roast beef, beer and rum, 
will drop from the clouds? Look around you, 
as far as the eye willreach. What do you see? 
solitude—we are alone and helpless. To night 
we shall be dying of thirst, to-morrow of hunger, 
the day after to-morrow, or at latest in three or 
four days either you will strangle me, or I shall 
kill you, for food.” 

‘¢ Buxton,” said I, “in the name of Heaven 
cease.” 

“The night was fast approaching and the per- 
fect calm of the sea continuing, we had hardly 
moved from where we were in the morning. On 
the following day, a slight wind ruffled the sur- 
face of the ocean, but no sail was to be seen on 
the horizon. 

“By the bye,” said Buxton, in the middle of 
the day, “‘ what have you done with the bottle, 
and with your pretty romance of Margaret Flo- 
reff ?” 

Spite of my painful sufferings from hunger 
and thirst, I succinctly related to Buxton the 
facts, that at the moment of the shipwreck, I had 
thrown the bottle into the sea, after having placed 
in it one thousand pounds sterling in bank notes, 
with an injunction to the finder to have prayers 
said for Margaret and myself, and to erect us a 
monument. 

Although the face of Buxton was livid from 
the terrible thirst under which he suffered, he 
burst out with alaugh, which when I had related 
the facts to him, appeared as if it would never 
have ceased. 

“Very well,” he at length said, “ some fish will 
swallow your bottle, and will make of his inside 
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ever you have this chance, a whale may possibly 
swallow the fish in its turn, and the whale may 
one of these days be cast on the coasts of Hol- 
land or of England: the whale is cut up—is 
opened, and” — 

** Buxton! Buxton !”’ cried I, interrupting him. 
*‘ you will no more succeed in eradicating my love 
for my ideal Margaret, than you will in destroy- 
ing my belief in a Supreme Being. Floreff shall 
be the last words which shall pass my lips before 
I die, and I already feel that the time will not be 
distant.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Buxton, fraternally pressing 
me to him, for he had an excellent heart, and 
was the best, the most devoted of friends: ** Non- 
sense, I will not annoy you, believe all and every 
thing you wish—I will no more contradict you— 
I will even agree with you if you wish it.” 

He clasped my hand, and the next morning 
was still holding it. 

Towards five o’clock of that evening I felt 
myself dying—my eyes were closing—my heart 
was growing cold. 

What enchantment bad suddenly recalled me 
to life? was I already dead, or was I still living? 
Harmonious sounds enthralled my soul, and 
seemed as if they were calling me to heaven. I 
opened my languishing eyes, and perceived Bux- 
ton, who a little less dying than myself, was 
playing on that charming flute of which I have 
already spoken, and which he had saved, in some 
way, from the wreck. I wasso touched with this 
sentiment of goodness for me, that I forgave him 
from the bottom of my heart, all his blasphemies, 
for it was for me, that with his last breath, he 
was with his beautiful instrument, attaching us to 
life. Still the enchantment was so perfect, and 
my feelings were so touched, that I felt as if pass- 
ing to the other world. 

‘My friend, my brother in affliction,” he sud- 
denly cried, lifting me from the plank and raising 
my head, “look! look before you!” 

“A ship,” said I. 

«¢ A gail,” answered he, “ it is!” 

“A ship,” repeated I, “ we are saved.” 

“Tt is a ship,” added he, “but my God, is it 
not on fire ?” 

‘Tt appears to me so,” was my reply. 

«“ But do you not perceive,” said he, “how the 
wind is rising behind us, and how rapidly we are 
now approaching the vessel. Courage, there is 
every hope that we shall now be saved. Strange 
and mysterious vessel, she has no sails—not one.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “she is a steam vessel—I 
had at first thought so; but no—oh! unless we 
reach her very soon, I am sure that I cannot hold 
out.” 

“Courage! courage !” cried Buxton, “do not 
despair !” 








— 


I am ignorant how much time elapsed between 
the moment when I uxton uttered thes words, 
and the time when I recovered from the fainting 
fit into which I had again fallen, but on opening 
my eyes, we were fast nearing a bark—one of 
those strange craft which, on my previous voya- 
ges to the Maldive Islands, I had so frequently 
seen. She was not on fire, as we had imagined, 
but in the centre, on a sort of altar, was a pyra- 
mid of aloes and sandal wood, burning as gently 
and as regularly as if some one was feeding the 
flame. This bark was of great height. but to- 
wards the middle gradually sloped down, until 
there were barely three feet of distance from the 
water. Buxton easily jumped in, and kept our 
plank alongside until he had time to assist me in, 
for I was very weak and feeble. 

This bark, which I at once recognized, from 
its extreme length, and from the materials of 
which it was built, and from being without sails 
and without a crew, was one of those which the 
superstitious inhabitants of those coasts, half 
heathens and half Mahomedans, are accustomed 
to launch on the ocean when they wish to propi- 
tiate the God of ‘Tempests. After having loaded 
it with perfumes and with aromatics, which they 
set fire to, and with provisions, destined for the 
invisible priests of this unknown but powerful 
God, they abandon it to the terrible vengeance of 
the monsoon. The storm in which we had been 
wrecked, was no doubt the reason of this propi- 
tiatory sacrifice of the Maldivians, who could 
never have imagined that we should profit by 
their piety. The bark was well filled with 
fresh water, cocoa-nut milk in jars, fruits, and 
meat dried in the sun. 

We were restored to life—restored as if by a 
miracle. When our strength was a little recruit- 
ed, we availed ourselves to invigorate our shat- 
tered frames of all the delicacies with which the 
vessel was so well provided. Were we far from, 
or were we near, the Island of Ceylon? The 
question was a very difficult one for us to solve, 
deprived as we were of every nautical instru- 
ment. However, it was notthen a question of 
much importance to us, as we had abundance 
to eat and drink. 

“ Well,” said I to Buxton, “ if there were not 
some people who believed in a God, should we be 
to-day on board this ship? should we have this 
food ? should we be saved ?” 

‘Do not speak that to me,” replied he; “let 
us sleep.” 

The following morning, at day break, when 
we arose from our slumbers, a thousand vessels, 
and that without exaggerating the number, were 
surrounding our bark, which they saluted with 
the greatest respect, as being sacred. We were 
n view of Columbo, the capital of the Island of 
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Ceylon, where we were being towed in triumph 
for as soon as it was known to the sailors how 
providentially we had been saved, they regarded 
us as being under the protection of the God of 
Tempests, and those whom the Gods protect are 
indeed blessed. 

Monsieur Louis Van Ostal was proceeding 
with his narrative, when a young lady entered, 
but suddenly stopped on the threshold. 

« Ah! excuse me,” said she, ** 1 was not aware 
that Monsieur”— 

‘Monsieur is our guest, and consequently our 
friend,” replied Monsieur Van Ostal, introducing 
me to his wife. 

‘My wife has come to inform us that break- 
fast is ready ; let us descend :” and seeing my in- 
decision, he took my arm and smiled, for I had 
remained in my place, regarding Mrs. Van Ostal 
with a curiosity, an attention, and an interest, 
which could not have escaped them, ‘ Let us to 
breakfast,” again repeated he. 





THE DEATH OF SIWARD. 


Siward, the conqueror of Macbeth, when he found death 
approaching ordered himself to be clothed in complete 
armor, and sitting erect on a couch with a spear in his 
hand, said, “In this posture, the only one worthy of a 
warrior, I will meet the tyrant. If 1 cannot conquer, I 
can at least face the combat.”’—Russell’s Europe. 


The hero oft had met the foe, 
Upon the bloody field, 

Oft on the battle plain, his breast 
Had been his country’s shield. 


His banner waved above the host, 
Which smote fierce Macbeth down. 
Who slew his kingly guest in sleep, 
That he might wear his crown. 


He had been first to press his way, 
Where darts flew thick and fast, 
The first to lead to victory, 

When forced to fly, the last. 


For oh! he loved the battle’s din, 

More than the mirthful song, 

War’s stern delights, more than the joys 
Found in the festal throng. 


Though age had chilled his fiery blood, 
And blanched his raven hair, 

Unstrung the vigor of his arm; 

The spirit still was there. 


That spirit which had never known 

Fear, in the battle field, 

When death was nigh, was fearless still, 
And could not brook to yield. 


But rising on his couch of pain, 
He bade his page to bear 

His corslet, and his gleaming helm, 
His pennon and his spear. 





“ Clothe me,” he cried, “in burnished steel, 
And gird upon my side 
My falchion, which has often turned 

_ The battle’s bloody tide. 


“Oh place my well tried spear in rest, 
And raise my battle cry, 

Advance my pennon that I may 

Seem in the strife to die. 


“ Thus, would I meet the tyrant Death, 
Not as the timid slave ; 

But with a calm, unshrinking eye, 

As best becomes the brave. 


“T must be vanquished in this field, 
The last to which I go; 

But spear in hand, I would await, 
The coming of the foe. 


“Thus ever was I wont to stand; 
And now, I will not fly 

But boldly meet thee, mighty death, 
And in my armor die.” 


The page raised up his dying chief, 
Put on his warlike vest, 

Flung out his pennon to the breeze, 
And laid his spear in rest. 


Then flashed the dying chieftain’s eye, 
And with his failing breath, 

He strove to raise his battle shout, 
And yielded but to death. 


Asim. 





GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER.« 


It is not of course our intention in this no- 
tice of Meister’s Travels and Apprenticeship, 
either to open up the much-disputed question of 
Goethe’s true literary position and merits, or to 
attempt a solution of his hitherto inexplicable mys- 
tery of religion and morals as developed in the 
book which lies before us. The one has been 
debated both in Europe and America with learn- 
ing, zeal and enthusiasm, with the reverence of 
disciples and the indifference of scorners, but with- 
out producing conviction or effecting any general 
result so far as the public mind is concerned. 
As to the second, even the boundless faith and 
devotion of Mr. Carlyle take refuge in words 
like these—* for us, at all events, it seemed un- 
advisable to meddle with it further at present.”’+ 
But some outline of a work, so much studied and 
read as Meister, which to some has been, and to 
others is still, a species of Pantheistical Bible, a 


* WitHeELM MEIsSTER’s APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAY- 
ELs. From the German of Gortur. A new Edition. 
Revised. Two Volumes. Boston. Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 1851. 


t Preface to 2nd Edition, 1839. 
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guide book of social relations and duties, a trea- 
tise on man’s self-education and discipline, will 
not perhaps be unacceptable. Before giving this, 
however, it may be well briefly to recal so much 
of the author’s history as will serve to show “the 
stand-point,” (to borrow an expression of his 
own) from which it was written. 

That Goethe was born in Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayne in 1749—that he died in Weimar in 1832, 
are facts of which no one requires to be reminded. 
Nor perhaps is it necessary to do more than al- 
lude to his early domestic position and education. 
The stern exterior and rigid household rule of the 
Imperial Councillor, who thus sought to conceal 
and repress a paternal fonduess whose weakness 
he feared; the mild and winning devotion of 
Frau von Goethe, as she endeavored secretly to 
mitigate the severity of her husband's notions of 
parental duty and discipline, or played with child- 
like freedom and equality with her offspring from 
whom she was not far removed by years; the 
good sense of the sister, painfully conscious of 
her deficiency in personal attractions, yet finding 
in this another reason for drawing more closely 
in heart to her brother; ~‘the first love” for Mar- 
garet which, despite its unhappy termination, 
yet lived within his memory, 


Gleich einer alten, halbverklungnen sage 
Kommt erste Lieb* 


and gave pathos to his “ latest songs ;” the taste 
for pictures and the drama, fostered by the young 
French lieutenant, developed at Leipsic and the 
University of Strasbourg, when he should have 
been devoting himself to the study of the law— 
barely to allude to these is sufficient, for with all 
of them, Goethe has himself familiarized us in his 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” the ,Fact and Fiction 
of his own life. But of his materialism, his Pan- 
theism, it is proper to say something more. 

The human mind, like the pendulum, oscillates 
ever to and fro. For centuries it had been ham- 
pered by priestly authority and ecclesiastical 
dogmas. Gradually it had begun to react, to re- 
assert its riglit of investigation and free inquiry. 
Huss and Wicliffe were the prelude, so to speak, 
to the energetic protest of Luther and Calvin, of 
Melancthon and Zuingluis, against a creed which 
was in fact mere acquiesence in the decrees of 
self-constituted authority. But the intellect of 
the age, thus freed from its trammels and per- 
mitted to seek for a faith, which had its founda- 
tions in Reason though its superstructure were a 
“building not made with hands,” was not likely 
to rest content with a partial emancipation. 
Spirits bolder than the rest, minds more inquiring 
than others, would naturally seek to penetrate 


* “Like an old half-expiring legend 
Comes first love.”— Dedication to Faust. 





into the deepest recesses of the temple of Reli- 
gion, to subject every part of the sacred edifice 
to the most rigid scrutiny. Amongst these was 
Des Cartes. To learn the truth, he believed it 
to be necessary to begin in universal skepticism, 
and thence proceed, step by step, more geome- 
trico,* carefully and cautiously to inquire into the 
nature and character of fundamental truths, ac- 
cepting nothing, however, as such, unless proven 
by incontrovertible demonstration. Oras Spi- 
noza has clearly and briefly stated it—* Des 
Cartes, (says he.) endeavored 

1. To put aside all prejudices. 

2. To find the foundations upon which the 
superstructure may be built. 

3, To lay bare the cause of error. 

4. To understand all things clearly and dis- 
tinctly : 
and as a preliminary step, he proceeded to ques- 
tion all things, not indeed as a sceptic, who 
proposes no other end than mere doubt to him- 
self, but that he might liberate his mind from all 
prejudice, and thereby better fit himself to ascer- 
tain the firm and immutable principles of knowl- 
ledge.”+ The first fact, indisputable in its char- 
acter was self-existence. ‘‘ Dubito, cogito, ergo 
sum.”t “I doubt, I think, therefore I ex- 
ist.” Self annihilation was impossible, for he, 
the Doubter, the Sceptic, the Inquirer stood 
there interrogating himself, investigating the 
works of creation, reflecting on the nature of 
Deity. But, whilst self-existence was thus pro- 
ven, further consideration disclosed it to be finite, 
imperfect, unhappy. Yet the ideas, the very ex- 
istence of Finitude, Imperfection, Unbappiness, 
involved that of their correlatives, the comple- 
mentary ideas of Infinitude, Perfection, Happi- 
ness; and the Being, in whose nature they were 
collected, must he Him, whom we call God. 

Such is a brief outline of the metaphysical 
system promulged by Des Cartes; such his logical 
demonstration of the existence of a Deity; such 
the fallacy by which he sought to renew his faith 
iu man and in God. It did, and will, suffice for 
many a mind. It did not satisfy the stern, rigo- 
rous Thinker, to whom the master’s fame subse- 
quently owed so much. That Disciple was 
Spinoza. 

* Spinoza’s title to his abstract of the Cartesian Phi- 
losophy, 1. Spinoza 21. 

It may be as well to mention here that the edition of 
Spinoza, used and cited as above, is the Leipsic Ed. of 
1843. Benedicti de Spinoza, Opera quae supersunt om- 
nia. Ex. editionibus, &c., Carolus Hermanus Bruder. 
3 vols. Tauchnitz Press. 


t 1. Spinoza, 21—22: 

The Student, familiar with Spinoza, will see at once 
that we have not given a verbatim et literatim translation ; 
but we trust that he will find the sense and purport of the 
original carefully rendered. 

t1. Spinoza, 24. 
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Born at Amsterdam, on the 24th of November, | enfeebled in health by the hereditary phthisis 
1632, of Jewish parents, who had fled from Por-| of which he ultimately died; struggling man- 
tugal to avoid the persecutions which seem to) fully, but most unhappily, for so hath the All- 
have followed ‘‘the chosen people” ever since| wise ordained it, with the fearful problems of 
that memorable invocation uttered before Pon-| man’s origin, existence, and destiny; simple, sin- 
tius Pilate, the young Baruch, for so was he|cere, and courageous, Spinoza wandered forth in 
called, was handed over to the Rabbins to be in-| search of some shelter, some resting-place, 
structed in all the learning and ceremonies, ne-| wherein to earn a sustenance, whilst he courage- 
cessary for his admission to the priesthood.| ously fought that battle of life to which God had 
Gifted by nature with a mind, acquisitive, astute, | appointed him. 
reflecting, and discriminating, the boy assidu-| It is not our purpose to follow the fortunes of 
ously availed himself of his opportunities, and | Baruch, now Latinized into Benedictus, on his 
frequently puzzled his preceptors, amongst whom renunciation of Judaism, through his painful toils 
was Moses Morteira, by the ingenuity and pro- and privations, his disappointed love, his repeated 
fundity of his questions. Indeed to use the words refusals of professorships, his heroic self-denials, 
of Dr. Bruder’s Praefation—* etiam in angustias his laborious and voluntary poverty, his early 
adduxit”—he led them even in difficulties. He death. Itis not with Spinoza, but with Goethe, 
pored over the precepts of the Talmud with that we have to do in this present writing. 
intense sincerity and was driven, by the hon-| But enough has been said to show, that there 
est convictions of his heart, to confess to him-_| are other martyrs than those who perish at the 
self that he doubted their alleged divine ori- stake, and that the earvest, faithful Spinoza is 
gin. Just then the writings of Des Cartes fell not without a claim to be enrolled amongst them. 
into his hands. Of course nothing but unbelief, Before however, attempting an outline of his 
was the result to the young Israelite, compara- system, it may be proper to notice one or twe 
tively ignorant of the Prophets, though familiar errors, which seem to prevail amongst those who 
with their commentators; wholly ignorant doubt-| either are, or claim to be, metaphysicians. The 
less, of the Apostles, or knowing them only first is that Spinoza was ill-acquainted with, we 
through the verbal triflings of the Schoolmen,| were about to say ignorant of, the Inductive 
with their gratia gratians, and gratia gratiata,; method, as advocated by Bacon; the other, that 
and other equally vapid and patristic -quibbles. the Baconian method and the Cartesian system 
Conscientious to an extreme, if such a thing be! are identical. 
possible, Spinoza did not hesitate in announcing} Now as to the first of these two errors, a sin- 
the conclusion at which he had arrived, and was gle quotation from Spinoza’s own writingswill 
speedily met with the usual arguments of bigotry show that not only was he not ignorant of, but 
and intolerance. Reconciliation with the Priests, | was well acquainted with Bacon, so far as mere 
and relief from further persecution were offered reading goes. ‘ Moreover, concerning the prin- 
him, together with an annuity of one thousand ciples of the Cartesian and the Baconian philos- 
florins, upon the condition of keeping silence.| ophies,” inquires Henry of Oldenburgh in his 
The pure-hearted, honest truth-seeker disdained Epistle to Spinoza in August, 1661,* “Of Ba- 
te accept affluence and repose as the reward of con” is the reply, “of Bacon I can say little, 
smothering his convictions. The Rabbins threat-| who speaks quite confusedly on this subject and 
ened him with excommunication. He replied by | proves almost nothing, but he tells much,’’t 
asking where, in the writings of Moses, was to and then proceeds to argue at length the cor- 
be found declared the immortality of the soul. rectness of his views, and to point out certain dis- 
So young, yet so fearless a spirit was not to be| tinctions between the two great philosophers, 
tolerated by the Synagogue. Returning from, whose respective works have had such vast influ- 
the theatre one night he was assailed. “Peie-| ence on the development of the intellectual pur- 
nately the dagger of the assassin was ill-directed. suits of the human race. ‘Let it be remarked 
It glanced from his chest, rending only his cloak. here,” says he for example, * that Verulam often 
This torn garment was to him long a memento ‘takes the intellect for the mind, in which he dif- 
for meditation. ‘* Per tempus conservavit togam | fers with Des Cartes.” 
pugionis ictu perforatam,” says his biographer— The other error, namely that the Baconian 
he long preserved the cloak pierced by the stroke method is identical with the Cartesian system, 
of the. poniard. This was in 1660. Excom-| finds its principal modern advocate in M. Cousin. 
municated, with all the fearful curses and| Speaking of Des Cartes he says,— 
imposing — ceremonies of Judaism, from any| «Tl a precisément établien France la méme 
participation in the religion of his Fathers; * 2. Spinoza, 143 
Sone of fete fr bad Nested spee| 5 Span, ast 

patrimony;' ¢ Ibid. 
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méthode que I’ Angleterre a voulu attribuer exclu- 
sivement a Bacon,’’* 


which he endeavors to prove by a labored com- 
parison of their respective processes of reason- 
ing. Now itis true, that Des Cartes does re- 
commend that we should investigate closely, and 
ascertain correctly fundamental principles, extir- 
pate error and the like, as herein before stated, 
for which purpose we are to call in the aid of 
both analysis and synthesis, to be carefully and 
cautiously used ;- but the very basis of all know- 
ledge, according to his system, is the conscious- 
ness of self-existence ; from which as an immu- 
table truth, are we to reason ourselves, as best we 
can, into all other knowledge. His is essen- 
tially a system as distinguished from, or opposed 
to, a method. He expounded principles. He 
revealed no process. 

On the other hand, Bacon proclaimed no sys- 
tem. Disgusted with the useless subtleties of the 
Schoolmen, despising the frivolities of the Logi- 
cians, he set himself to discover, or at least, to 
reduce to practice some pds, modus, or process 
by which the actual, real wisdom of mankind 
could be increased, and additions made to the 
stock of genuine human knowledge.+ To inves- 


* Cours de Phil. Tom. ii. Lib. 3. 


t Even Mr. Macaulay, in his well known essay, 
has fallen into this error of speaking of Bacon as 
promulgating a system. He says: “That which was 
eminently his own in his system was the end which he 
proposed to himself.” And yet a few lines previously. 
he defines “ the inductive method’’ to be “a road”—“a 
road” by which “a mine of inexhaustible wealth” was 
made “accessible” and uses other like phrases, showing 
an apparently correct appreciation of the Philosophy un- 
der consideration. 

Now the brilliant essayist has either sacrificed accuracy 
of idea to elegance of expression, or else he has con- 
founded system with method. If the former be the cause 
of his error, why then he has sinned hopelessly, and is 
not to be forgiven. But this we do not believe, for it is 
hardly to be supposed that he would violate good sense 
and true taste in such a fashion, besides which, there are 
other passages which seem to point to the latter, as the 
real reason of his use of the word. Yet the distinction is 
plain and obvious. A system and a method are as dis- 
tinct in Philosophy as are a Principle and a Process in 
mechanics. Had Mr. Macaulay lingered a little longer 
over the guide books of his intended profession, he would 
have found this amply illustrated and demonstrated. Ideas 
are public property ; yet let an individual collect those ideas 
and express them by a particular form of words, and 
forthwith the law of copyright steps in and guarantees 
to him as his own the language in which the ideas are 
so expressed. Again; the principles of natural science 
in any of its departments are universal, yet a process or 
mode of applying those principles may be the subject of 
a patent, and will be protected as such.? 


' Essays p. 283. Phila. Ed. 1850. 


2 Web. Pat.Ca. Judge Pratt: 1—6. Ibid 342. 
son v- Harford. Curtis on Copyright, 61—62, 


Neil- 


tigate facts and thence deduce the laws involved 
therein; from the laws thus ascertained to demon- 
strate the nature and existence of other facts, from 
them other laws; and thus on, from facts to 
laws, from laws to facts—this was the method as 
taught by Bacon, and pursued by his disciples ;* 
this, in a few words, is the sum and substance of 
his philosophy. The glory of the great English- 
man is to have founded no system, but to have 
introduced a method. His persuasive eloquence, 
his enlightened perspicacity, his accurate obser- 
vation, his brilliant imagination, were all en- 
gaged in urging upon his fellow-creatures the 
adoption of a method, by which, if faithfully and 
conscientiously pursued, the bounds of human 
knowledge would in the course of time be en- 
larged to the utmost extent permitted by Divine 
Wisdom. 

Possessing in a high degree, as his writings 
fully show, the peculiar mental and moral char- 
acteristics of his race, the young Hebrew natu- 
rally sought bis instruction rather from a master 
who contented himself with an attempted reso- 
lution of psychological phenomena by syntheti- 
cal deduction, than from one who exacted years 
of patient, painful, painstaking collection and 
collation of facts before entering upon an inves- 
tigation of the laws which governed them. Not 
that Spinoza would have balked at the labor, or 
failed in honesty. But the Israelite, whose veins 
were filled with Shemitic blood, whose mind was 
imbued with the mixed imagery} and fervid elo- 
quence of his national poetry, whose early stu- 
dies had been the mythical allegories and wild 
traditions of the Talmudists, and whose physical 
frame was wrought upon by the smouldering fires 
of consumption, must needs obey the law of his 
being, and revel in the undefined and shadowy 
world of ontological fiction. rather than pick up, 
like the patient Newton, a few pebbles from the 
shore by which rolled the great ocean of Fact. 


Accordingly his first publication was “ Renati 
des Cartes Principia Philosophie more geomet- 
rico demonstrata per Benedictum de Spinoza 
Amstelodamensem: Accesserunt eiusdem Cogi- 
tata Metaphysica ni quibus difficiliores que tam 
in parte metaphysices generali quam speciali oc- 
currunt questiones breviter explicantur,”-—and 
in this is to be found not only a luminous expo- 


* Omnis enim philosophie difficultas in eo versari vide- 
tur, ut a phenomenis motuum investigemus vires natu- 
re, deinde ab his viribus demonstremus phenomena reli- 
qua.***Spero autem quod vel huic philosophandi modo, 
vel veriori alicui, principia hic posita lucem aliquam 
prebebunt. 


Auct. Pref. xi Philos. Nat. Principia. auct. 1. Newton. 
Glasgow Ed. 1822. 





t South. Heb. Poet. sec. xii. 
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sition of the Cartesian system, but the germs of 
that which Spivoza himself subsequently gave 
to the world, and which has been studied with 
so much avidity upon the Continent of Europe, 
and is now quietly, almostimperceptibly, working 
its way by divers channels into the English and 
American mind. 

The same conscientious courage which forced 
him to reject at every hazard the traditions which 
made the commandments of God of none effect,* 
caused Spinoza to subject the system of Des Car- 
tes to the must rigid logical scrutiny. He found 
the fact of his own existence demonstrated with 
the most laborious care. But of that fact he 
had never entertained a doubt, and thus much 
of the system therefore was useless to him. Cog- 
ito, ergo sum, required no proof. Ego sum, ergo 
Deus est, was another and far different matter. 
For this he did desire some show of reason— 
some logical proof; and that was not furnished 
him. He speedily detected the fallacy by which 
Des Cartes had satisfied himself. Finitude, Im- 
perfection are but attributes, Unhappiness but a 
condition, incident to and involved in the exist- 
ence of something prior, some Ens; ahd so In- 
finitude, Perfection also are but attributes, Hap- 
piness but a condition, likewise incident and sub- 
ordinate to some Ens. Now what is that Ens? 

One thing was certain. It was no one of the 
phenomena, whether material or spiritual, which 
surrounded him; for ail these were resolvable ; 
they existed per aliud, not per se. It must then 
be that which underlies, rests beneath, and sup- 
ports all phenomena. Itmustbe that from which 
all other things emanate,t in which all things 
live, and move and have their being, by which all 
things were made,{ apyn yar réxoc, the Beginning 
and the Ending.§ This uncreated, self-existent 
Existence, which we call God, Spinoza called 
Substans, thereby endeavoring to express the re- 
lation held, as he believed, by the concrete to the 
absolute. To him, the Finite ever serenely re- 
posed upon the Infinite: the manifold phenome- 
na of individual life were but ever-changing de- 
velopments of a sustaining Power. Matter and 
Spirit were but diverse manifestations of the In- 
finite Ens; and whether our bodies be brought to 
the grave, to remain beneath the clods of the 
valley,|| our spirits return to God, who gave 
them ;{] or whether we do with all our might 
whatsoever our hands find to do ** it matters not; 
for life and death, spirit and matter, are but one 
and the same; all are but “ Attributes”}+ or 


* St. Mark, vii, 13. 
t St. John, i, 3. 

| Job, xxi, 32—33. 
** Eccles. ix, 10. 


t Acts, xvii, 28. 
§ Revelations, i, 8. 
J Eccles. xii, 7. 
tt Eth. P. 1 Def. iv. et seq. 


| “* Modes” of the Infinite Substance which exists 
'of itself, and which but obeys the law of its 
own being by thus developing itself in infinite 
manifestations.* 


* We have been oftentimes tempted, and as often res- 
trained by fear of intruding “ heavy articles’’ upon the 
readers of a journal of this kind, to give an outline not 
only of the system, but of the argumentation of Spinoza. 
There is much in his “ Definitions,’”’ “Axioms” and “Prop- 
ositions,” worthy of the most patient investigation and 
thought. Nor do we think such an analysis would prove 
injurious by giving a more extended circulation to his 
system; for we are amongst those who suppose that the 
great truths of Christianity are not to be shaken by mere 
human philosophy. Far from it. On the contrary we firmly 
believe that discussion, examination, freedom of thought 
and speech, are most earnestly to be desired and encour- 
aged by every lover of “pure religion and undefiled.” 
Sectarianism may, and it is devoutly to be hoped will van- 
ish in sucha conflict ; forin it nothing, which is not as broad 
and catholic in its verity and love as the doctrines taught 
on the Mount, will be permitted to remain. Forms of 
Christianity have no more potent or less practicable an- 
tagonist than the Rationalism, which is too often genera- 
ted by a study of Spinoza. This is only to be conquered 
by a Religion, logically coherent as well as spiritually 
fructifying. But the clergy are too busy with comment- 
ing on some obsolete rubric of Edward the Fifth’s Prayer 
Book, or discussing some incomprehensible dogma of the 
Westminster Catechism, or too much engaged in some 
other employment equally profitable to the souls of men, 
to think of girding on their armor and addressing them 
selves to the real wants of the age. 


There are two English writers, however, who have 
pointed out, as they think, the error which lies in this 
system. And of these we shall take the liberty of saying 
a word. Mr. Hallam says:' “In this fourth axiom the 
fundamental fallacy lurks. The relation between cause 
and effect is surely something perfectly different from our 
perfect comprehension of it, or indeed from having any 
knowledge of it all.’’ Now, with deference we say it, 
seems to us that had Mr. Hallam considered the V. ax- 
iom more carefully, especially the second branch of it 
he would not perhaps have given this judgment. “Sive 
conceptus unius alterius conceptum non involvit.’”* 
Causa’ is the natura naturans,* become the natura na- 
turata® or effectus.6 They are merely different manifes- 
tations of the Substans ; and being so—that is, different 
manifestations, the conception of the one’ does not in- 
volve the conception of the other. 


Again. Mr. Morell® says: “ There is throughout all 
Spinoza’s reasoning, a vast ambiguity lying concealed in 
the word substance. Taking itas implying Being per se, 
he succeeds admirably in proving that it must be uncrea- 
ted, eternal, divine ; but this is no proof of the impossi- 
bility of the act of creation. Why should the term sub- 
stance be confined to this precise definition; why should 
it not include Being per alium as well as per se? If this 
be admissible, the pantheistic basis crumbles beneath his 
feet, the old stand-point is regained, that God is the effi- 
cient cause of all things, not the essence of which all 
things consist.” 


Every true Christian who may have read the above pas- 


2Ax. v, 1, Sp. 188. 
*Sch. p. 211. 


1Int. to Lit. of Europe, iv., 246. 
9Ax. iv. *Sch., p. 210. 


6 Ax. iv. 





7Ax.v. ‘*Hist. of Philos., p. 128. N. Y.ed, 
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We cannot here occupy the space necessary 
to give an outline of the argument, by which 
Spinoza seeks to prove his Pantheistic dogma. 
As a specimen of logical reasoning it is unsur- 
passed, we were about to say unrivalled, in the 
treatises on metaphysical science. We must 
proceed to notice its effects upon some of its 
students who can discover no error in its logic. 

One class shrink back in horror and dismay 
from the conclusion to which it leads them. They 
reperuse; and find that they have been misled by 
no appeals to their feelings, dazzled by no flow- 
ers of rhetoric, deceived by no false deductions. 
Wildly, blindly do they wander to and fro for a 
time. and then, like Schlegel and Newman. take 
refuge in the bosom of a Church which at least 
claims to be infallible and to give repose to its 
devotees. 

Another class see in this system only the pre- 
lude to a great and noble development of Chris- 
tianity in its truest and most philosophical form, 
uncompleted because the All-wise thought fit to 
arrest its progress, and withdraw his servant from 
his labors, so that the general and not the indi- 
vidual mind might finish the work. Of such is 
the faithful and pious Schleiermacher—-* Full 
of religion was he,” exclaims he with enthusi- 
asm, ‘and full of the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
he stands also there alone and unparalleled, a 
Master in his art, and lifted above the profane 
herd without any disciples and without any cit- 
izenship.”’* 


sage, must console himself by the reflection that Religion 
rests on some more stable grounds than bad English and 
worse logic. By substans Spinoza as above shown means 
or designates God. Now, “ why should not God include 
Being per alium as well as per se,” is Morell’s question. 
Well, we admit it. Whatthen? A pair of old boots are 
certainly Being per alium, as the half-starved laborious 
cobblers who have been engaged in manufacturing and 
mending them will testify. Then they are, according to 
Mr. Morell, (we say it in no irreverent spirit,) then they 
are substans or God! 

This is hardly the fashion in which to confute Spinoza. 
We submit, not without great hesitation, and only for the 
consideration of others, that the radical error of his sys- 
tem lies in Sch. II, Prop. VIII.® “Veram uniuscuius que 
rei definitionem nihil involvere neque exprimere praeter 
rei definitae naturam ;”’ in other words, that our know- 
ledge of things is absolute, not relative ; that the idea sub- 
jectively conceived is the perfect and exact representation 
of the fact objectively considered; an error which we 
think fully exposed in the following sententious and pithy 
remarks of Bacon: “ Falso enim asseritur, sensum huma- 
num esse Mensuram rerum; Quin contra, omnes Percep- 
tiones, tam sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia Hominis, 
non ex analogia universi. Est que Intellectus humanus 
instar speculi inaequalis ad radios rerum; qui suam na- 
turam Naturae rerum immiscet, eamque distorquet et in- 
ficit.’ Nov. Org. Aph. xli. Lugd. Bat. Ed. 1650, p. 39- 


°1 Sp. 191. 
* Quot. Brud. Praef. pp. iii, iv: 








But a third class accept his conclusion as true. 
To them his system has logical life; they care 
not that it is fraught with spiritual Death. To 
them. Birth is but an “ affectio,’* an accident 
whereby certain matter is made to exhibit the 
impress of spiritual influences; Death is but 
another accident, by which the tie that binds 
soul and body together is severed, and the one 
released to seek its kindred volatile essences ac- 
cording to its * elective affinities,” and the other 
resolving into its elemental particles, to be re- 
moulded into that or some other form. Thus 
coldly. joylessly, does the Materialist live, thus 
hopelessly does he go down to the grave. 


Amongst this last mentioned class are to be 
found Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Jacobi, Schiller 
and Goethe. Over Goethe, this system exerci- 
sed a potent influence, traces of whieh are dis- 
coverable in every act of his life, in every line 
which he has written. It permeated his whole 
intellectual and moral nature; and perhaps no 
better instance of the power which the Creator 
has permitted some of his creatures to exercise 
over others, could be cited, than this same sub- 
jugation of the German Poet to the Jewish 
Pantheist. With this in view, taken in connec- 
tion with the reflex character of his mind, we 
ean readily understand why, during that long 
period from 1749 to 1832, when the earth was 
shaken to her centre; when Atheism and the 
Academy triumphed over Religion and the 
Church; when Revolution and the Guillotine 
slaughtered the Patriot and the Philanthropist ; 
when the Eagle of France floated over the Krem- 
lin at Moscow, and the sabre of the Gaul proved 
more potent than the scimetar of the Mameluke ; 
when the fair plains of Germany were tredden 
down by a foreign foe, and ber hearthstones made 
desolate by a ruthless soldiery; when Religion 
required an advocate, when Freedom needed a 
protector, when truth demanded a champion,— 
why, during this long period of strife and peril, Go- 
ethe wrote no line, uttered no word suited to the 
times. ‘True it is that he put forth the “ Epime- 
nides Awakening,” (such, if we remember right- 
ly, is the title,) but it fell still-born from the press, 
and has ever since been suffered to remain in well- 
merited and ignoble obscurity. ‘ Not once,” 
says Haas, “not once has he ever advanced @ 
poor, solitary word in his country’s cause.” { And 
this is not denied by Goethe. He begins his de- 
fence by inquiring the nature of patriotism. “I 
should like to know what is the meaning of those 
phrases: ‘Love your country’—‘Be an active 


* Def. v, 1 Sp., 187. 





t Gleanings from Germany, p. 284. 
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patriot,’ and so forth.”* The same apathetic spec- 
tator ab extra,}—passionless, yet observant, semi- 
sensuous, yet semi-philosophical spirit, which 


dictated this interrogatory as to the nature of, 


Patriotism. pervades all his later writings, but in 
none is it so visible as in Faust and Meister. It 
is from this “stand-point,” as a looker-on, half- 
sneering, half-smiling, upon the scenes of life 
described in its pages, that Meister’s apprentice- 
ship appears to have been written. 

The book opens with a scene between Bar- 
bara, an old waiting-woman, and Mariana, a 
young and beautiful actress, the fair mistress of 
a certain Mr. Norberg, who has indiscreetly 
enough, so far as the lady’s fidelity is concerned, 
allowed himself to be called away for a time by 
mercantile business. ‘The servant has a package 
in her hands, the gift of the absent lover. It is 
treated with disdain, for the girl has supplied 
herself with another “friend,” who, being pres- 
ent, is of course for the time far dearer, and who 
at this juncture rushes in, having dextrously con- 
trived to escape from the paternal mansion, where 
his partly-suspected attachment for the pretty 
histrione has created much uneasiness. -This is 
Meister, our hero. He clasps her with rapture 
to his bosom. They retire for the night;t and 
Goethe declines describing the blessedness of 
two lovers under such cirumstances, yet with the 
authorized inconsistency of the artistic novel- 
writer, he proceeds a few pages farther on (23, 
24) to depict in glowing colors, though with sub- 
dued tints, the fullness of happiness belonging 
only to that love, which combines the dreamy 
tenderness of a first affection with the complete 
enjoymentof youthful passion : whilst the whole 
of Chapter [X. is devoted to showing in volup- 
tuous yet refined language, the healthy, elevating 
influence exercised over Mariana by her amour 
with Meister in ultimately separating her from 
her mercenary connexion with Norberg. With 
Meister—* his duties seemed holier, his inclina- 
tions keener, his knowledge clearer. his talents 
stronger, his purposes more decided.” 

* Passing bis nights in the enjoyment of con- 
fiding love; and his days in the expectation of 
new, happy hours,” he “began to be inspired with 
new life.”—* his pure soul was grateful without 
limit—* his heart constantly overflowed with the 
loftiest emotions,” and he accordingly resolved to 
marry her, follow his * vocation for the theatre, 
and becomea great actor,” ‘To leave his father’s 
house and people, now appeared a light matter,” 


* Eckerman’s Conversation with Goethe. 


But the Cross of the Legion of Honor was bestowed on 
him by Napoleon; and straightway verses flowed freely 
from his pen. 

t Coleridge. Table Talk. 

} Meister’s App., vol. 1, p. 20. 





Truly a most ennobling and virtuous attachment 
so far as Wilhelm was concerned, this, for 
which he proposes clandestinely to abandon the 
home of his boyhood and his aged and affection- 
ate parents, regardless of the woe which would 
assuredly bring down their gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave, in order to marry his paramour, 
who was even then the mistress of another. 


“Divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed,”’ 


sang Milton in Comus; and so also may sing the 
admirers of Goethe’s school for morals. 

To Mariana and old Barbara our hero relates 
his early history, the scenes of which are drawn, 
as we know, from the author’s own experience. 
To us the story of the puppets is full of interest, 
though his ladye-love fell asleep during the re- 
cital, and “the old damsel” kept herself 
awake by “sipping up the wine.” ‘ Their soft, 
sweet dreams were broken in upon,” by old 
Meister ruthlessly insisting upon his son dischar- 
ging some of the duties appertaining to a senti- 
ent being, less “holy” perhaps than * nights 
of confiding enjoyment,” but still very proper 
and pertinent to a rational creature. In other 
words, he insists on his son going on a collecting 
tour. Itis here that we have introduced young 
Werner, who is made to typify the commercial 
man, an object of Goethe’s supreme contempt 
and unfeigned abhorrence. His notion of the 
merchant, as such, is best gained from the fol- 
lowing extract from the dialogue between the 
two young men. 


“« Was it not you, my good friend, who always 
had some fragment of riband to traffic with; and 
skill, at the same time, to stimulate my taste, and 
turn it to your profit?” 

** Werner laughed and continued : 

*] still recollect with pleasure, how I used to 
extract gain from your theatrical campaigns, as 
army contractors do from war. I know of noth- 
ing in the world more rational than to turn the 
folly of others to our own advantage.” (p. 50.) 


Of course, after having displayed so grovel- 
ling and degrading a spirit, Werner fails in his 
attempt to wean Meister from his infatuated de- 
votion to Mariana. Meister Senior and Werner 
Senior have an aside consultation upon provi- 
ding Wilhelm with a horse for his journey. One, 
offered by a neighboring debtor in payment of 
his dues, is considered suitable, and the young 
man is informed that he must go in person 
for it. It chimes in exactly with his intended 
elopement, and he eagerly embraces the oppor- 
tunity. 


* So intense was his love, so full his convic- 
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escape from the presence of his actual mode of 
life, and follow a new and nobler career, that his 
conscience did not in the least rebel: no anxiety 
rose within him: he even reckoned the decep- 
tion he was meditating holy. He felt certain, 
that in the long run, parents and relations would 
bless him for this resolution: he acknowledged 
in these concurring circumstances the signal of a 
guiding fate.” 

This rather conflicts with the vulgar views of 
horse-stealing, entertained by rustic Prosecuting 
Attorneys; and we seriously doubt whether any 
‘‘ meditations” of theirs, however “ intense,” or 
any sophistry however glozed, will produce in 
their miuds any other “conviction” than that 
provided for in the statute. But in sober earnest, 
we would pause and ask the faithful disciples of 
our author, whether or no all, or any crime, can 
not be justified by a process of ratiocination akin 
to this? If *‘concurring circumstances” are to 
be “acknowledged as the signal of a guiding 
fate,” what iniquities may not be perpetrated in 
solitude and darkness? If robbing one’s parents 
and friends be a “holy deception,” what on earth 
is unhallowed or disreputable? But to proceed. 

He waited impatieutly for the hour when he 
could once more be ‘in the arms of his beloved.” 
‘She received him in the new white negligée ; 
he thought he had never seen her so charming. 


Thus did she handsel the gift of her absent lover 


in the arms of her present one.” He told 
her all, and boped that on his return ‘‘she would 
not refuse him her hand.” He also “inquired 
of her in the tenderest and most delicate terms. 
if he might not think himself a father.” “To 
which she,” not unmindful of Mr. Norberg and 
the little favors permitted to him, ‘ answered 
only with a sigh, with a kiss.” Next day 
he proceeds on his journey; and the rest of this 
story may be briefly summed up by saying, that 
during Meister’s absence Norberg returns and 
claims his faithless mistress; they quarrel; she 
pursues her theatrical avocations ; finally gives 
birth to a son upon whom is bestowed the aus- 
picious name of Felix; and then dies. Subse- 
quently Felix, grown to boyhood, appears on the 
stage, is acknowledged by Wilhelm as his child 
and treated accordingly. (Vol. ii, pp. 76—77.) 
In this excursion Wilhelm falls in with Melina, 
an actor, who has eloped with the daughter of a 
substantial farmer. He is seated, with his ladye 
love, in a cart, handcuffed, and on his return to 
receive such punishment as is provided for by 
the law. Arrived before the magistrate, the 
young lady, not without blushes, confesses matters 
and things,(v. i, pp. 66-67) which at once awaken 
Meister’s sympathy, and induce him to intercede 
with the enraged parents on the score of the 
family reputation. He succeeds in arresting the 








prosecution and in obtaining their consent to the 
marriage; whereupon the Actor goes forth to 
seek his livelihood, not however before he has 
expressed to Meister, some of the miseries of a 
player’s life, upon which our hero indulges in a 
wild rhapsody upon the glory and power of a 
true theatrical career. (v. i, pp. 62—73.) 

On his return home, Meister discovers Norberg 
leaving Mariana’s (v. i, p. 93) and the character 
of his intercourse with the frail goddess is but too 
painfully disclosed by a note, which falls into 
the luckless youth’s hands. A violent fever 
97,) was, amongst other things, the consequence, 
upon his recovery from which, Wilhelm resolves 
to devote himself wholly to mercantile pursuits 
in accordance with his Father’s wishes, and as 
an aid to the better keeping of his resolution, to 
burn all his poetical and other like manuscripts. 
Whilst thus occupied, Werner (the younger) en- 
ters (v. i, p. 101,) and seeks to dissuade him 
from his work of destruction. But he heeds not. 
Like Rachel, he refuses to be comforted, for 
she, to whom he had given his heart’s best faith, 
with whom were bound up all his hopes of life, 
of glory, upon whom he had lavished all the en- 
dearments of tenderest love, she was not. Faith- 
less to her love, she was to him as no more. We 
cannot forbear quoting the passage in which he 
gives utterance to his feelings (vol. i. pp 105—106) 
for to us it seems greatly to resemble in spirit and 
pathos, in imagery and eloquence, one of those 
magnificent bursts of invocation, passionate yet 
simple, found oftenest in the choruses of the Greek 
tragedians, Goethe’s favorite masters in the poetic 
art, and whom, as said by his admirers, he most 
resembles. Werner has remonstrated against 
his attempts to wholly crush his poetic aspira- 
tions and tastes, to which Meister replies that 
though he has struggled against them, they still 
pursue him, and then: 


“Yet what now remains for me, wretched that 
Iam? Ah! whoever should have told me that 
the arms of my spirit, with which I was grasping 
at Infinity, and hoping with certainty to clasp 
something great and glorious, would so soon be 
crushed and smote to pieces; whoever should 
have told me this, would have brought me to 
despair. And yet now, when judgment has been 
passed upon me; now when she, that was to be 
as my divinity to guide me to my wishes, is gone 
forever, what remains but that I yield up my soul 
to the bitterest woes? O my brother! I will 
not deceive you in my secret purposes, she was 
as the hook on which the ladder of my hopes 
was fixed. See! with daring aim the mounting 
adventurer hovers in the air; the iron breaks 
and he lies broken and dismembered on the earth. 
No, there is no hope, no comfort for me more! 
‘1 will not’ he cried out, springing to his feet, 
leave a single fragment of these wretched pa- 
pers from the flames.’ He then seized one or two 
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packets of them, tore them up and threw them 
into the fire. 

‘‘ Werner endeavoured to restrain him, but in 
vain. ‘Let me alone’ cried Wilhelm; * what 
should these miserable leaves do here? To me 
they give neither pleasant recollections nor plea- 
sant hopes. Shall they remain behind to vex 
me to the end of my life? Shall they perhaps 
one day serve the world for a jest, instead of 
awakening sympathy and horror? Woe tome! 
my doom is woe! Now I comprehend the wail- 
ing of the Poets, of the wretched whom neces- 
sity has rendered wise. How long did I look 
upon myself as invulnerable and invincible, and 
alas! 1am now made to see that a deep and 
early sorrow ean never heal, can never pass 
away; | feel that I shall take it with me to my 
grave. No! nota day of my life shall escape | 
this anguish, which at last must crush me down; 
and her image too shall stay with me, shall live 
and die with me.’” 


What with Wilhelm’s infirm health and indif- | 
ferent spirits, and what with his attentive and | 
satisfactory deportment at the counting-house, it 
is again considered advisable by the old people 
to resume the object of sending him on a col- 
lecting tour. This is done. He passes some 
time in the discharge of his unpleasant duties 
with the usual success, and finally stops to reeruit, 
himself and horse at a market town in his route. 
Here he meets with Mignon. ‘ The daughter of 
enthusiasm, rapture, passion, and despair, she is 
of the earth, but not earthly,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
(Pref. vol. i, p. xii). “The history of Mignon 
runs like a thread of gold through the tissue of 
the narrative, connecting with the heart much 
that were else addressed only to the head. Phi- 
losophy and eloquence might have done the rest; 
but this is Poetry in the highest meaning of the 
word. It must be for the power of producing 
such creations and emotions. that Goethe is by 
many of his countrymen ranked at the side of 
Homer and Shakspeare, as one of the only three 
men of genius that have ever lived” (Pref. xiii). 
It behooves us therefore to be very careful in our 
attempted outline of her story, and very guarded 
in our comments upon it, should we be bold 
enough to venture on any. It is this: 

Ao old Italian nobleman (v. ii, p. 187 et seq.) 
having large estates and three sons, had a daugh- 
ter born to him late in life. As a similar circum- 
stance occurring to one of his neighbors had been 
the source of much ridicule, he determined to 
avoid it by bringing her up as the daughter of a 
friend, and Sperata grew in loveliness with her 
years. In the mean season, Augustin, one of 
his sons, had entered the cloister by command of 
his Father. For awhile the duties of his convent 
and the dreamy enthusiasm of his disposition, 
enabled him to endure his involuntary vocation ; 





but on the death of his parent, he sought to be 





relieved from his monastic trammels, and urged 
it with the greater vehemence, by reason of the 
reciprocal love of Sperata and himself. His 
brothers sought the assistance of the family con- 
fessor who then declared the nature of their re- 
lationship. ‘To this revelation, Augustin turned 
a deaf ear; bidding them “Spare their idle 
tales” that “she was not his sister, but his wife.” 
“We were shocked at the discovery, we de- 
plored his situation, but we knew not how to help 
ourselves, for he declared with violence, that 
Sperata had a child by him in her bosom.” (v. ii, 
p- 189.) This disclosure produced, of course, a 
feeling of discomfort in the family. The Con- 
fessor began to talk of religion. ‘ Name not 
your Gods’’—said the Reverend Augustin, ** You 
never name them, save when you wish to befool 
us.” The mental and moral conflict ensuing 
upon the discovery, however, drove Augustin 
frantic. He fled from his home, and is not again 
heard of until we meet him as a deranged 
Harper, singing legendary lays, or mystical 
snatches. Wilhelm adds him to his retinue, 
puts him in an asylum, and does every thing that 
he can to restore the obscured light of reason to 
its original lustre. Butinvain. Father Augus- 
tin terminated his earthly career with a razor. 
(v. ii, p. 212—214.) 

The fearful crime which she had committed was 
concealed bya pious fraud from Sperata until 
after the birth of her child, and she was amused 
and cheated by pretended stories and messages 
from the absent Augustin (v. ii, p.193). Butas 
soon as her child was weaned, and she had re- 
covered some strength, her confessor portrayed 
“her fault in the most terrific colors.” He 
“took no small credit for the ingenuity with 
which he contrived to tear the poor creature’s 
heart.” ‘Her little girl meanwhile was grow- 
ing; from her earliest years she had displayed 
an extraordinary disposition. When still very 
young, she could run and move with won- 
derful dexterity. She sang beautifully, and 
learned to play upon the cithern almost of her- 
self,” (v. ii, p. 194). The child was taken from 
the mother, and committed to a worthy family 
on the sea shore. Here she soon displayed her 
love of climbing. She liked to change clothes 
with the boys. Her wild walks and Jeapings 
often led her to a great distance, but she always 
came back. At last, she went out and did 
not return again. It was conjectured that 
she was drowned, though all our searching 
could not find her body” (vol. ii, p. 195.) The 
unhappy mother walked from day to day along 
the sea shore, gathering up little bones in the fond 
hope of finally obtaining all the remains of the 
lost object of her anguish and affections. An- 
other *‘pious fraud’ was perpetrated. The 
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bones of a child’s skeleton were gradually in- 
troduced instead of those which she had col- 
lected. She fastened them together with ribands, 
and joyfully watched over them. One night, 
whilst she slept, they were removed, and. as she 
believed, animated by the spirit of her child, had 
ascended to Heaven. Now then her work on 
earth was done. She had lived and she had 
loved. To the Holy One mustshe now go—and 
so in tranquillity she passed away. 


Du Heilegi, rufe dein kind zuriick, 
Ich habe genossen das indische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.* 
[ Thekla’s song in Schiller’s Piccolomini. 

But no such good fortune as a friendly wave 
had befallen the offspring of sin and shame. 
Evil days were in store for her. She had fallen 
into the hands of a street-dancer, “ who, by 
reason of his admirable skill, had been suraamed 
the Great Devil,” (v. i, p. 128). On his death 





had not face to push away,” (v.i, pp. 389—390), 
He knew not who had thus hovered around him, 
but the physician who atten led Mignon in her last 
illness told him, (v. ii, pp. 122—123) that though 
it was not she who had thus caressed him, yet 
she had seen some one in white dress, a certain 
Philina, enter his chamber on that occasion, and 
then her love for Meister “already keen and 
powerful in her little heart.” ** mingled with pas- 
sionate jealousy” and “the unacknowledged 
longing of obscure desire” (no feeling, no af- 
fection, no scene, which Goethe describes is free 
from a tinge of the licentious coloring in which 
his imagination seems to revel) “seized her 
|half developed nature with tremendous force.” 
| Violent action of the heart and convulsions fol- 
lowed, which ultimately produced her death, (v. 
li, p. 146), But ere this last event occurred, she 
had been placed under the care of Natalia, one 
lof Meister’s numerous ladye loves, through whose 





she fell into the hands of his brother, from whom | !"strumentality she was induced to change her 
| ‘ . > ‘ 
Meister buys her for thirty crowns, but can learn | b0y’s costume for a more becoming attire, and 
nothing of her parentage or history. At this | When Wilhelm next sees her, * she looked like a 
time she is about fourteen years of age, refuses |departing spirit”—and such she indeed was—for 





obstinately to wear the ordinary apparel of fe- 
males and adheres to her masculine attire, to 
which she is more accustomed. * Her counte- 
nance was not regular but striking; her brow 
full of mystery; her nose extremely beautiful; her 
mouth, although it seemed too closely shut for one 
of her age; and though she often threw it toa side, 
had yet an airof frankness, and was very lovely,” 
(v. i, p. 121). She exhibited a “fine brown 
complexion, beautiful though sparingly inter- 
mingled with red.” She exhibits wonderful 
fidelity and affection for Wilhelm, as her de- 
liverer from an odious bondage, and when, during 
his journeyings, his party was attacked by robbers 
and himself wounded, “ she drew her sword in 
the battle, and seeing her friend in peril, struck 
fiercely at the free-booters; one of whom had at 


but a little while, and she faded away 
“Like a golden exhalation of the dawn.” 


Her body is embalmed (v. ii, p. 147) and her 
obsequies are celebrated in a style, novel at least 
if not impressive, by “boys, dressed in azure 
with silver, waving broad fans of ostrich feath- 
ers, and by invisible choruses” (v. ii, p. 180.) 
This then is the story of Mignon, which has 
called for so much unbounded enthusiasm and 
applause from Guvethe’s admirers, such wild 
pzans in honor of his genius asa Poet. For our- 
selves we frankly confess, that we see nothing in 
this story of incestuous love and its hapless con- 
sequences, so worthy of unqualified approbation. 
Indeed it rather seems to us as an illustration of 
what we conceive to be the most pernicious ele- 
ment in his writings, we mean the insidious 
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length seized her by the arm, and threw her| J 
aside,”’ (v. i, 284,) whereby her arm was disio- | manner in which he saps and undermines the 
cated. Uncomplaining, unheeding her own pain, | foundations of moral life, we speak not here of 
‘she tried to staunch his wounds with her own | morals as a science, but of moral life as penetra- 
hair,” (v. i, p. 271) and for days waited on him, | ting, vivifying, exalting the soul of man. ‘True 
nor admitted her own sufferings until * pressed it is, that into the mouth of Mignon our author 
with questions,” (v. i, p. 284) and it was then, | puts his choicest songs, and in her girlish purity, 
“with her arm in a sling, she came forth with| her unfriended helplessness and her early death, 
her attentions and her love, was eager in serving ‘appeals most strongly to our sympathy. But 
and lively in entertaining him,” (v. i, p. 285.) however well he may succeed in arousing or 
One night, when Meister had been carousing too | touching our feelings, they should not be permit- 
freely with some play actors, he went to his bed, |ted to warp our judgment. And that judgment 
nearly stupified with drink. A noise aroused | must reprehend in the most decided manner an 
him, and “he felt himself encircled with soft. attempt to indirectly justify a connexion which 
arms, and his mouth shut with kisses, which he the laws of God and man alike condemn, and 
* To her Father in heaven may the daughter now go; against which every genuine human feeling nl 
I have known all the joys that the world can bestow— volts. But we must pass to our outline of Meis- 
I have lived—I have loved.—Bulwer’s Translation. ter’s adventures. 
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Amongst other things which attracted his at- 
tention in the market-town before spoken of, (v. 
i, p. 112,) was a fair-haired, pretty, and piquant 
girl, Philina, the friend of one Mr. Laertes. With 
these two persons he soon scrapes an acquaint- 
ance, and they go on divers excursions together. 
Philiaa with her saucy ways soon piques our 
hero iato a liking, which with equal quickness 


begets a jealous feeling «on the partof Mr. Fried-. 


rich, a harum-sea:um youth of high birth, (the 
brether of Natalia, Lothario and the Countess, 
with all of wkom Meister falls in subsequently,) 
who, for love of her, waits on her, incognito. 


Friedrich and Philina part; then resume their old | 


relationship: part again; are friends again, and | 
so on; until at last Friedrich is metamorphosed | 
by time from the beardless youth into “a young 
officer in a red uniform with white pantaloons,” | 
(v. i, p. 401,)—a metamorphose not without its, 
disagreeabie results, since * Philina’s figure be- | 


comes so ludicrous and shapeless, that she can- | 
not bear to see herself,” (v. ii, p. 162.) In one | 


of these excursions Meister’s party is joined by 
aman having a half-clerical appearance, and 
whose conversation and deportment produce a 
decided impression. This proves to be Jarno, a 
‘handsome man,” who professes the truest, deep- 
est devotion to philosophy, ‘aud whom by his 
deep and dignified mien you might have taken for | 

a clergyman,” (v. i, p. 145;) but who is in facta. 
libertine of the worst kind, being governed in his | 
amours by a spirit of cold sensuality, unredeem- 
ed by a single passionate impulse; a man after | 
Goethe’s own heart; in fact, such a man as was 
Goethe hiinself. 


| 
His philosophical theories are | 


tume, reminding one ° foreibly of that adopted at 
the Massachusetts Phalanstery. After perusing 
the description it will be easily understood why 
“every one that met him stared with astonish- 
ment,” (v. ii, p. 267.) 





“Tt struck him that a waistcoat, over which, 
‘in case of need, one could throw a little short 
mantle, was a very fit thing for atraveller. Long 
knit pantaloons and a pair of lacing boots seemed 
the true garb of apedestriau. He next procured 
a fine silk sash, which he tied about him under 
‘the pretence, at first, of securing warmth for his 
‘person. On the other hand he freed his neck 
from the tyranny of stocks; and got a few strips 
of muslin sewed upon his shirt, making the pieces 
(of considerable breadth, so that they present- 
ed the complete appearance of an ancient ruff. 
The beautiful silk neckerchief, the memorial of 
Mariana, which had once been saved from burn- 
‘ing, now lay slackly tied beneath this muslin 

collar. A round hat, with a parti-colored band, 
“a a large feather, perfected the mask,” (v. 1 , 
p- 252, 253.) 





| 


| Their performances attracted the attention of 
a theatre-loving Count, who invited them to his 
castle, there to perform certain plays. ‘This they 
did so much to the satisfaction of the Count, that 
‘their visit was prolonged. The Count's wife, 
sister to Natalia and Lothario, was young and 
‘beautiful. The result, at last, according to Go- 
/ethe’s notions of human nature, manly honor, 
| womanly virtue, is of course “that Wilhelm 
appeared every day more interesting to the 
| Countess, while in him too a silent inclina- 
‘tion towards her was beginning to take root,” 
(v. 1, p- 213,) to which feeling * their barmless 


but little else than a compound of Jacob Boeh- | souls yielded without reserve.” “The actresses 
menism aud sentimentality, interlarded with a|had drawn upon them the attention of the 
good deal of dillettanti criticism on the Fine | young officers,” whilst the actors ‘**made more 
Arts. A tolerable idea of his style of conversa-|important conquests amongst the lady visit- 
tion, and of the correctness of the opinion here | jers.”) amongst which, Laertes, the quondam 
advanced may be gathered from the dialogue be- | friend of Philina, had captivated a certain Bar- 
tween himself and Lothario, (v. ii, p. 19.) oness, the intimate friend of the Countess. Him, 





Meister shortly after this abandons his busi- 
ness and joins a company of strolling actors. Of 
these we need say nothing further than to quote 
his own words to Jarno after his separation from | 
them. “How vehemently they counterw ork | 
each other! It is only the pitifulest self-love, the 
narrowest views of interest, that unite them. Of 
reciprocal accommodation they have no idea: 
backbiting and hidden spitefulness maiatain a 
constant jealousy amongst them. 


22.) This we consider sufficiently descriptive, 
and so pass on with the personal narrative of the 
hero. His connexion with his theatrical com- 
rades produced however some changes in his no- 
tions on the subject of dress, which soon devel- 
oped themselves in an easy, and yet poetic cos- 


Vor. XVII—56 


In their lives | 
they are either rakes or simpletons,” (v. ii, p. | 


the Baroness would have made useful on this 
‘occasion, but unluckily “ happening ouce to cel- 
ebrate her praises” to her husband, he was * in- 
/structed a little in the habits of his wife,” for 
“the Baron with a grin replied—‘I see how 
matters stand ; our fair friend has got a fresh in- 
mate for her stalls.’” This “luckless compari- 
son” to Circe “ grieved poor Laertes to the 
heart,” whilst ‘the Baron continued without 
mercy.” ‘Every stranger thinks he is the first 
whom this delightful manner of proceeding has 
concerned; but he is grievously mistaken,’” (v. i, 
p. 214.) The remarks of the Baron about his 
wife very naturally disgusted Laertes with the 
adventure. He backed out of it, and could not 
be used therefore to forward the iuclination of 
the Countess and Meister for each other: an in- 
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clination which the Baroness anxiously desired 
to nurse into an indulgence, as “her own in- 
trigues with several men, especially of late with 
Jarno, had not remained hidden from the Coun- 
tess, whose pure soul could not look upon 
such levities without disapprobation.” Failing 
with Laertes, Philina and Jarno, the high- 
minded devotee of Philosophy, are called in to 
assist her in trapping the pure Countess into the 
levity of a little adultery with Meister, for which 
“ Jarno was richly rewarded,” (v. i, p. 237.) An 
interview between the Countess and Meister is 
contrived, (v. i, p. 238, 239, et. seq.) in which 
* without knowing it, he found the Countess in 
his arms; her lips were resting upon his, and 
their warm mutual kisses were yielding to them 
that blessedness, which mortals sip from the top- 
most sparkling foam on the freshly poured cup of 
love. Her head lay on his shoulder; the dis- 
ordered ringlets and ruffles were forgotten,” 
and so on, when ‘‘on a sudden she tore her- 
self away,” begged him in “the most tender 
and affecting voice, ‘Fly, if you love me.’ Wil- 
helm was out of the chamber and again in his 
own room, before he knew what he was doing,” 
(v. i, p. 243.) Whereupon Goethe apostropises 
the uucommitted “levity” thus: ‘* Unhappy crea- 
tures! what singular warning of chance or des- 
tiny tore them asunder. 

Now Mr. Carlyle in his preface, (xi,) has given 
us to understand that to appreciate and relish 
this book properly, we must give it our profound- 
est study. ‘ Not,” says he, “ not till after long 
and patient and intense examination, do we begin 
to descry the. earnest features of that beauty, 
which has its foundation in the deepest nature of 
man, and will continue to be pleasing through all 
ages.” We submit, with great deference, that, 
setting God and religion wholly out of view, it 
was not exactly the most honorable thing for Mr. 
Meister to accept the money, (v. i, p. 245,) the 
hospitality and kindnesses of a gentleman, and 
then in grateful return therefor rob him of the af- 
fections of his wife and try to seduceher. ‘To us, 
much study and patient examination would not, 
we fear, disclose the beautiful features of sucha 
“Jevity.” Nor would we find it in our individual 
microcosm, to admire the mode in which * man 
and his concerns are represented in the first of 
European minds,” (Carlyle, Pref. xi,) if a hus- 
band’s guests and friends are, for the purpose of 
hiding their own guilty commerce, to con- 
trive projects for effecting his dishonor and 
the ruin of his wife. There may be ‘“touch- 
es of eloquence and poetry and tenderness,” 
in all this, but our perceptions are too ob- 
tuse, our moral faculties too uncultivated, to 
enable us ‘to descry the earnest features of its 
beauty,” or see in it ‘the unfolding of the prin- 





ciple of Religion,” (Pref. x.) But to return to 
the story. 

Wilhelm’s next adventure is'with a certain Au- 
relia, a widow, an actress and the sister of Man- 
ager Serlo, whose troupe Meister had joined, 
which interesting female always carries a 
sharp dagger. Of her, it is enough to say that 
after she was a widow, she had been for a 
series of months on the most intimate terms with 
Mr. Lothario. In course of time, he went away, 
aud she became partially deranged. Phili- 
na’s brief account, (v. i, p. 298,) is “a hapless 
love affair with some nobleman, who has left her 
a memorial.” Indeed, Philina “calculated Au- 
relia’s business. The death of her husband, 
the new acquaintance, the child’s age; all 
things agree.” Aurelia’s beauty and sorrow- 
ful laments overcame Meister. He gives vent 
to some of those vows and sentiments which 
justify the much admiring Mr. Carlyle in saying, 
“the hero is a milksop, whom with all his gifts, 
it takes an effort to avoid despising,” (Pref. x.) 
Whereupon the young woman “darted her hand 
into her pocket, pulled out her dagger quick as 
lightning, and scored with the edge and point of 
it across his hand. He hastily drew back, but 
the blood was already running down,” (v. i, p. 
335.) Most men would shrink from an attach- 
ment for so vivacious a person. Notso with our 
hero. He faithfully attended her to the last, for 
she dies of course, and then obligingly undertook 
to deliver to Lothario a letter addressed to that 
person, which she entrusted to his care during 
her dying hours, (v. i. p. 421, 422.) Arrived at 
Lothario’s castle, he is shown into a handsome, 
spacious hall, where he repeats before the mir- 
rors a pathetic speech, which he had composed 
for the occasion, assumes all sorts of dignified 
postures, in which to deceive his Lordship, when 
all of a sudden a handsome man stepped in, ex- 
cused himself for keeping Meister wait, took the 
letter, which he read very coolly, and then put 
his visiter in charge of “the abbe,’”” who marched 
him off to a very pretty chamber, where he re- 
proached himself for his indifferent mode of do- 
ing his errand, looked at some copper-plate en- 
gravings in his room, was “seized with an inde- 
scribable compassion: tears filled his eyes; he 
wept, and did not recover his composure, till 
slumber overpowered him,” (v. ii, p. 10, 11, 12.) 
Next morning, whilst at breakfast with the cler- 
gyman, Lydia, a young lady, one of Lothario’s 
numerous mistresses, rushes in and frantically 
demands her lover. Just then he is brought back, 
seriously wounded in a duel, fought on account 
of another mistress. Of course he is treated as 
an invalid, and, as Lydia is rather importunate 
in her attentions, Meister is employed with a 
‘cunning knave of a coachman,” (vy. ii, p. 27,) 
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to carry her off to “a neat little country house,”’ 
the residence of Theresa, another mistress of 
* Lothario, but with whom he had no existing re- 
lations. The poor girl's grief is very great at 
discovering the fraud thus practised on her, and 
she naturally inveighs against Meister’s guile 
and treachery, whilst he protests his inno- 
cence, and says he is only “a guiltless tool.” 
He takes great credit to himself, however, for 
having thus successfully deceived a hapless, 
helpless orphan. And though we have not yet 
discovered “the features of beauty” in such con- 
duct, doubtless * patient examination” will cause 
us to regard it as exceedingly honorable and 
meritorious. 


Meister, whose propensity for falling in love 
with castoff mistresses, isgreaterthan that of any 
novel-hero we have ever met with, takes a walk 
with “a handsome hunter-boy,” (v. ii, p. 35,) 
who turns out to be Theresa. She tells him her 
history—of her acquaintance with and engage- 
ment to Lothario, how it was broken off by her 
intended discovering that one of his numerous 
amours had been with Madame St. Albin, a 
gay lady travelling under an assumed name, 
but who was Theresa’s mother, and how she 
had never seen him more. Meister, as usual, 
makes love, and upon his return to Lothario’s 
mansion, proposes marriage, and is accepted, 
but not until our susceptible friend had fallen 
in love with Natalia, the younger sister of the 
Countess and Lothario, and who, to increase his 
miseries, hands him Theresa’s letter of accep- 
tance, (v. ii, p. 130.) 


Pending all this, and whilst he is staying at 
the castle, he is initiated into the mysteries of a 
certain secret society, under whose supervision 
his whole previous life has been passed, though 
unknown to him. Its principal members are the 
Abbe, Jarno, Lothario and friends. The mum- 
meries are not very imposing or impressive, (v. 
ii, p. 86, 93,) and are not essential to the out- 
line of this story. He receives his Indenture, 
and is told that his Apprenticeship is now com- 
pleted, and his Mastership is begun. It can not 
fail to surprise every reader, however, who re- 
members the amours of Jarno and Lothario, to 
learn that the object of this semi-illuminati as- 
sociation is to ‘encourage the beautiful,” “ cul- 
tivate Nature’s endowments” amongst its mem- 
bers, &c. The Indenture itself we will not ex- 
tract as Meister pronounces it “surprising stuff.” 


After his initiation he is despatched to the 
mansion of Lothario’s sister, who turns out to 
be “a beautiful Amazon,” who extended some 
kindness to him when he was wounded by the 
freebooters. Here Wilhelm receives Theresa’s 





the writer in person, and with her the intelligence 
that Madame St. Albin was not Theresa’s moth- 
er, so that Lothario is once more free to renew 
his engagement with her, which he offers to do. 
At first she refuses and sticks to Meister, who 
has given way to an unbounded passion for Na- 
talia, a passion which is fully reciprocated, and 
he is accordingly much perplexed. Things ulti- 
mately adjust themselves, and Lothario and The- 
resa once more resume their ancient relations ; 
Meister and Natalia are engaged; but as the 
utmost confidence is not placed in Meister’s sta- 
bility of character, he is sent on his “Travels” 
for a year before the affair is to be consummated. 
The development of this plot and counterplot 
occupies the whole of Book VIII. With “ the 
Travels” we have nothing to do. 

We have thus given a faithful outline—omit- 
ting the loves of the actors, as Meister tersely 
and sufficiently characterizes them as “rakes 
or simpletons’—of this world-famous novel, for 
whose moral beauty and religious spirit so much 
is claimed by Goethe’s adherents and admirers. 
Concerning the Book itself, we have no com- 
ments to make. ‘To those who can see it in any 
other light than as a production of the highest 
talent prostituted to the narration of lascivious 
sceuves and stories, of exquisite purity of style 
expended in licentious descriptions, of marvel- 
lous gifts of poetry and song, deliberately em- 
ployed in undermining all that is honorable or 
holy amongst men—to such its frequent perusal 
may afford much pleasure, and its patient exami- 
nation develope earnest features of beauty. ‘To 
us, it does not. 


Philadelphia. 





SONNET. 


Fate! seek me out some lake far off and lone, 
Shut in by hills of green aud gradual rise, 

And beautified with blue inverted skies— 

Where not a breeze but comes with softened tone. 
And if the waves awake, they only moan 

With a low lulling music, like the rills 

That make their home among those happy hills ; 
And let me find—left there by hands unknown— 
A bark with mouldering sides and rifted sail, 
Jnst strong enough to bear me from the shore, 
But not to reach its tree-girt harbour more— 

Oh, happy, happy rest! oh, world of wail! 

How calmly I would tempt the peaceful deep, 
And sink to death, as if I sank to sleep! 





letter of acceptance—followed shortly after by 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Paris, June, 1851. 


It has been just about one year since I touched 
at any length upon French politics. I did not 
think in June of last year that twelve months 
would pass without another violent commotion 
from which France would issue with new politi- 
cal and perhaps social institutions. Yet here we 
are, as the stranger like yourself, at adistance, and 
not marking daily in a log book, the course, the 
velocity. aud the incidents on ship-board, would 
be apt to suppose, in pretty much the same lati. 
tude as at this time last year. We still rejoice 
in the name of the French Republic; the words 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité have not been effa- 
ced from the public monuments. The tri-colored 
flag over Notre Dame, and the Hotel de Ville, 
has not been supplanted either by the white flag 
of legitimacy, or the red flag of democracy. But 
though all this is true, though not for one mo- 
ment has order been seriously endangered in the 
Capital, great would be your error if you con- 
clude therefrom that the thousand hostile ele- 
ments of French society have become harmoni- 
zed, that each of the five or six parties into which 
France is divided, abandoning the hope to impose 
itself upon the nation, has sacrificed its hopes 
upon the altar of country, and is sincerely 
concurring with the others in securing by com- 
mon effort the greatest practicable common 
good. Far from it. No party has done this. 
No considerable portion of any party has done 
it. All that after strictest search, the largest 
charity will permit to be thus characterized, is 
the act called fusion, by which some twenty-five 
or thirty Orleanists led by M. Guizot, have re- 
nounced Orleanism, that is the hope of restoring 
the constitutional monarchy in the person of the 
Count of Paris, and frankly rallied to the legiti- 
mist standard of Henry V. That act deserves 
praise from the motives which inspired it. I be- 
lieve they were really patriotic. These fusionists 
in their consciences hold that the republican form 
of government is incapable of affording in France 
the guaranty of order and stability which are the 
vigorous condition of healthful society. They 
think that of all the monarchical forms which 
are now disputing the possession of France, le- 
gitimacy actually offers the best chances of ob- 
taining this guaranty. They have therefore sac- 
rificed the affections which bound them to the 
family of Louis Philippe and strongly overcome 
the antipathy fostered and matured during 
eighteen years of constant and bitter opposition 
which repelled them from the elder Bourbon 
family and have united with the partisans of 
Henry V. to accomplish if possible by peaceable 





means the Bourbon restoration. But having 
given this little band credit for patriotic intention, 
I stop there to declare that their remedy for the 
evils of the situation is of impossible application 
and even it were otherwise, is absolutely void of 
the virtue they would ascribe to it. Henry V. 
will never sit upon the throne of bis ancestors 
except by virtue of foreign bayonets and after 
bloody civil war. The idea of the divine right 
of Kings is thoroughly eradicated, except froma 
few departments of France; and the Count of 
Paris himself will doubtless lose many adherents 
so soon as to his title of heir to the eonstitutional 
throne of Louis Philippe, he adds that of the 
representative of legitimacy which will fall to 
him upon the death of the Count of Chambord. 
The Princes of the family of Orleans are under- 
stood to give no countenance to fusionist doc- 
trines. They never willdo so. They will not 
deny—interest if not political conviction will for- 
bid it—the principle of their dynasty, popular 
sovereignty, the right of France to dispose of it- 
self. They will never by fusing, to use the con- 
ventional term of the day, admit that their father 
during the eighteen years of his reign played the 
part of usurper and traitor to his lawful king. 
The fusionists in the assembly constitute about 
one ninth part of the Orleanist members. And 
I have no reason to believe that in the country 
any thing like this proportion of the party is ral- 
lying to the standard of the “true and lawful 
king.” With this single exception, I see parties 
in France more strongly defined, more hostile, 
more irreconcilable now, than they were in June, 
1850. How can it be otherwise? The year 
has been spent in plottings and counter-plottings 
of the parties against each other, and of all the 
monarchical parties against the republic. And 
nothing has prevented an appeal to force by the 
democrats but the dread of military repression, by 
the overwhelming foree which is kept ever ready 
for immediate action against the turbulent popula- 
tion of the faubourgs. I think there will be an ex- 
plosion before this time next year. My letter of 
June, 1852, will be written from Paris the centre of 
a terrible civil war, or from Paris rent by the fierce 
factions of the democratic and social republic, or 
from Paris, the metropolis of an anomalous sortof 
dictatorial government soon to become an empire. 
I feel assured an empire will be the end, but I ap- 
prehend, before that end comes, that the strifes 
of the monarchical parties will give triumph for 
a while to the ultraradicals. If they do triumph 
again as they did in February 1848—woe to the 
conquered! A much more summary process 
than transportation to the Marquesas or confine- 
ment at Belle Isle, will dispose of such of the re- 
actionists of all colours as are not fortunate 
enough to escape by flight to foreign lands. 
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We are just at this moment passing through a 
period of calm full of fearful apprehension, pre- 
paratory to the stormy debates respecting the 
revision of the constitution which will come on 
early next month. The debate is expected to be 
of a most passionate and angry character, but 
its result is already foreseen with almost abso- 
lute certainty. It is not the debate which is so 
alarming. but the consequences of that debate, 
the measures which the President in his despair 
and the royalist parties in their wrath will be 
driven to adopt. It is already certain that legal 
revision of the constitution is impossible. A ma- 
jority in the assembly of three-fourths is neces- 
sary to call together arevising convention. The 
sworn enemies in the house to all revision at pre- 
sent are two hundred and fifty. But 188 in an 
assembly of 750 will suffice to defeatthe bill. The 
majority for revision in a full house would be 
about 500. They consist of legitimists who de- 
sire total revision expressly with a view to bring 
the question immediately before the country— 
Monarchy or Republic? Their avowed object 
and hope is to put away the republic in favor of 
Henry V. ‘These number in the assembly, count- 
ing the fusionists, about 170. They are for total 
revision in distinction from partial revision which 
the Imperialists and Orleanists desire at the pre- 
sent moment. These parties allied for the nonce 
think the moment not propiiious for the accom- 
plishmeut of all they wish. They concur there- 
fore (the Bonapartists with all the Orleanists ex- 
cept the thirty fusionists under Guizot, and about 
as many immediate regentists under Thiers,) in 
advocating such a revision, as preserving nomi- 
nally and provisionally the republican form, will 
render legal the reélection of M. Bonaparte to 
the Presidency for a term of four or ten years. 
The Bonapartists hope that during the second 
term the President would make good his way to 
the Empire; the Orleanists that with this delay 
their Count of Paris will be able to dispense with 
the dangerous regevcy and mount the throne 
with whip and reins in his own hands. But total 
and partial revisionists united cannot carry by a 
constitutional majority the bill for the convoca- 
tion of aconstituent assembly. What will they 
do? What will the President do after revision 
is rejected? These are the puzzling questions 
of the moment, the solution of which is harassing 
France and will perhaps be tearing it piecemeal 
ere many months shall commit their events to 
history. Will the majority in the assembly over- 
ride the Constitution and attempt with their in+ 
sufficient majority to amend the Constitution. 
This course would without doubt drive the dem- 
ocrats and republicans with Cavaignac himself 
at their head to arms. But the legitimists are 
believed to prefer no revision to partial. They 





would not therefore concur in such a parliament- 
ary coup d'etat, the object of which would be the 
prolongation of the authority of Louis N. Bona- 
parte with regard to whom their word of order 
is—pas une heure, pas un sous! Will M. Bona- 
parte attempt to gain popularity by dismissing 
his actual ministers and calling to his cabinet 
others who will introduce a bill for the repeal of 
the electoral law of 3lst May, 1850, and the re- 
storation of universal suffrage? This many be- 
lieve to be hisgame. It would infact be one not 
without skill and while it would not render his 
military coup d’etat less necessary than it is to 
secure his installation at the Tuileries, it would 
make it of much more facile accomplishment. 
This coup d'etat will take place as soon as M. 
Bonaparte believes that by disereet use of his 
executive powers he has placed in all the impor- 
tant posts of the army of Paris, offieers devoted 
to himself. 


I have just read an interesting scientific article 
from the pen of Leon Foucault, the distinguished 
young French savant whose name, as author of 
the beautiful experiment with the pendulum by 
which the earth’s rotation is demonstrated. is 
familiar to all intelligent persons on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He gives an aceount of a com- 
munication made recently to the Academy of 
Sciences upon a subject which possesses peculiar 
interest in the United States, where railroad 
transportation for travel and commerce has 
reached such gigantic proportions, and is so rap- 
idly progressing. I must give a bint of it to the 
practical and scientific men of our own country, 
sure that they will promptly seize the idea, sub- 
ject it to intelligent, fair, rigorous experiment, 
and if it be valuable, will be reaping for them- 
selves its benefit, and demonstrating to the world 
its value long before it will have left in Franee 
the domain of theory for that of fact. 

M. Nikles, a French chemist of some note, 
thinks that he has discovered one of the great 
desiderata of mechanics, viz. a mode of pre- 
venting the wheels of a locomotive engine from 
slipping upon the rails when attempting to draw 
a too heavy weight up an acelivity, or when the 
rails are wet or covered with frost. M. Nikles 
ceases to rely upon the pressure of weight to 
produce the necessary adhesion of the driving 
wheels with the rails. Electro-magnetism is his 
agent. After many experiments he professes to 
have succeeded in realizing a simple construction 
by means of which he transforms the driving 
wheels into electro-magnets acting instantly upon 
the rail. The apparatus of M. Nikles does not 
magnetize the whole of the two driving wheels, 
but concentrates the magnetic power of an elec- 
trical current upon that portion of the wheel 
which at the instant touches the rail, that is to 
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say, he establishes at the point of contact of the | group of fragmentary planets revolving between 
wheel with the rail a fixed bobin of wire con-| the orbits of Mars aud Jupiter has very recently 


ductor, which acts temporarily upon the iron of. 


the wheel and magnetizes successively the differ- 
ent portions of its circumference at the very in- 
stant they present themselves for application 
upon the rail. However great may be the ve- 
locity of rotation, the portion of the wheel's cir- 
cumference which is magnetized remains fixed 
and always occupies exactly the position most 
favorable for producing the maximum of effect. 

Taking to excite the electrical current sixteen 
pairs of Bunsen, and operating upon locomotive 
wheels of 1 metre, 10 centimetres, (3 feet, 7.308 
inches) diameter working upon an inclination of 
200 millimetres (7.87400 inches) per metre (3 feet 
3.371 inches) magnetism is developed which pro- 
duces 450 kilogrammes (992.572 lbs. avoirdupois) 
of adhesion which represents an average of 4,500 
kilogrammes (9,925.714 lbs. avoirdupois) of extra 
weight. ; 

The rapidity of rotation does not, however 
great it may be, affect the communication of 
magnetism. ‘This is understood when one con- 
siders the rapidity of the transmission of electri- 
city and the instantaneousness of its magnetizing 
action. The pressure produced by magnetism is 
much preferable to that obtained by the weight 
of the locomotive in that itis always perpendic- 
ular to the rails, and preserves its whole virtue 
whatever be the inclination of the plane upon 
which the experiment is being operated. The 
conditions of the atmosphere, rain, fogs, so 
seriously prejudicial to the adhesion produced 
by weight do not perceptibly affect magnetic 
adhesion. Experience has proved that no 
greater tractive force is exacted by a locomo- 
tive whose wheels have been magnetized, than 
by one whose wheels remain in the natural state; 
and evidently the solidity of the road has nothing 
to apprehend from the presence of an imponder- 
able agent. 

The galvanic battery employed for magneti- 
zing in the manner above described the driving 
wheels of a locomotive, may at the same time be 
utilized in various other ways. It may be made 
to give power to a new species of check or stop 
(an electro-frein) possessing over the modes in 
ordinary use for stopping trains, the incontesta- 
ble advantage of acting solely upon the rails, 
whereas others act upon the wheels, the effect of 
which is inequality of wear, seriously impairing 
after a while the circularity of the wheels. At 
night, the piles not in actual use may be em- 
ployed for the production of signals by light, 
visible at immense distances. 

M. Hind, of Bishop’s Observatory, London, 
who has already connected his name by discov- 
ery with three, (Iris, Flora, and Victoria) of the 


] 





(19 May) added a fourth to his list of trophies. 
The little planet appears as a star of the ninth 
magnitude. At the instance of Sir John Her- 
schell Mr. Hind has called the young stranger 
Irene, (from the Greek iconv peace,) and the 
sign by which the planet will be designated in ce- 
lestial charts, is a dove, with an olive branch in 
its mouth, and a star over its head. At the late 
distribution of the Lalande prize, at the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, it was divided between Mr. 
H. and Gasparis, of Naples, for discoveries to 
which I have made allusion in former letters. 

I understand that Mr. London, of your state, 
has just passed through Paris on his way to 
Rome charged with the mission of causing a 
copy of Raphael’s famous fresco, the School of 
Athens, to be taken and sent to America, to 
adorn the hall of the University of Virginia. 
Perhaps the following information respecting 
this picture taken from the souvenirs of two de- 
lightful winters passed in Italy, twelve years 
ago, will not prove uninteresting to many of your 
readers. 

In the eastern division of the palace of the 
Vatican, called the new palace, looking out upon 
the place du Vatican, one of the most beautiful 
in the world, lie what are called the ‘‘ apartments 
of the Pontiff.” They,are composed of numer- 
ous suites of rooms occupying different stories. 
Among thes>, on the second story, are found 
what are called “the four halls (stanze) of Ra- 
phael,” viz: the halls of Constantine, of Heli- 
odorus, of the Signature, (stanza della Segna- 
tura, and of the Conflagration of the Borgo. 
They belong to that portion of the palace built 
by Pope Nicholas V. By order of Sixtus IV. 
they had been adorned by the first painters of his 
day; but in 1506, Pope Julius II., at the sugges- 
tion of Bramante who was employed in rebuild- 
ing St. Peters and in the embellishment of the 
Vatican, invited Raphael toRome. The frescos 
of the four stanze were ordered to be effaced, 
and the Pope charged Raphael with their re- 
embellishment. Raphael stood by and witnessed 
without regret the work of destruction progress, 
till he saw the workmen about to efface from the 
ceiling of the hall of the Conflagration of the Borgo, 
a fresco of Pietro Vanucci (il Perugino.) Then 
the amiable and grateful young artist interfered 
and generously saved from destruction an excel- 
lent production of his venerated old master. 

« The stanza della Segnatura, so called because 
the tribunal of the Signature in presence of the 
Pope was usually held there, was the firstin which 
Raphael, then only twenty-five years of age, 
commenced his work of restoration. After its 
embellishment was completed, it was also known 
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by the name of the ** Chamber of the Sciences,” 
in allusion to the works of Raphael which illus- 
trated its ceiling and walls. Upon the ceiling 
over head, the artist painted figures representing 
Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, and Justice. Upon 
each of the four walls of the room under and 
contiguous to the four figures, was executed a 
large painting having evident connection with 
the allegorical figure immediately above. Thus 
beneath T'heology is found upon one wall the fa- 
mous Disputa or “ Discussion respecting the 
Holy Sacrament.”” On the wall opposite and 
beneath Philosophy is found our “School of 


Athens,” called also “The School of Plato.” 


The name is hardly well applied, for the picture 
represents Philosophy in general in the persons 
of its most illustrious teachers rather than any 
particular school. The painter has imagined a 
gymnasium in the form of a classic temple, in 
which he introduces with an admirable distribu- 
tion of attitudes, occupation, position, colour and 
dress, all the sages of antiquity. Plato and Aris- 
totle occupy the foreground in the centre of the 
piece. The former holds in hand his Timaeus. 
His attitude and air show him to be engaged in 
the contemplation of subjects above and beyond 
this world. Socrates appears giving instruction 
to Alcibiades. Pythagoras is handing a musical 
tablet to a young man near him, whose features 
are said to be those of the Duke of Urbin, nephew 
of the Pope, Julius Il. Seated on one of the 
steps, apart and surly, engaged in reading, is seen 
Diogenes, the cynic. He is only half-clothed. 
Below him is seen Archimedes, (with the features 
of Bramante,) bending over a table, and with his 
compass indicating to youthful disciples the figure 
of a hexagon. The young man near to him ap- 
pearing in rapture is a portrait of Frederic IL., 
Duke of Mantua. In the garb of Zoroaster, 
holding in his hand the elementary globe, we 
have the features of Alphonso of Naples, a dis- 


on the walls of this hall, through Mount Parnas- 
sus, which was probably the second, occupying 
another of the sides, till it seems to be nearly 
complete in the School of Athens, which displays 
far more freedom of handling, more strength and 
virility of conception and touch, than the two 
preceding. The fourth wall of the stanza della 
Segnatura represents Jurisprudence. 

I cannot but congratulate your glorious old 
State upon the liberal spirit and refined taste, of 
which this mission of Mr. London to Rome is 
only one proof among a thousand.* Would that 
the Federal Government, taking the hint from 
Virginia, would complete the instructions of Mr. 
L., by charging him to have also copied, the Ju- 
risprudence of the same stanza to adorn the hall 
of our Supreme Court at Washington. Govern- 
ments should encourage the Fine Arts. They 
are civilizing, humanizing, refining. They mend 
the manners, the heart; and occupying and en- 
larging the mind, they mendittoo. Their mani- 
fest tendency is to prevent crime and make good 
citizens. Every intelligent friend of bis country 
must desire to see a regulated taste for the Fine 
Arts take root in the United States, and keep 
pace with the marvellous development of our 
national resources and the acquirement of indi- 
vidual wealth. If not, that wealth will minister 
to luxury in athousand gross or more sensual 
forms which will provoke private depravity, and 
conduct to national decline speedily, inevitably, 
}and ingloriously. Luxury elegant and refined, 
but unmodified by our superior ethics, unchas- 
tened by the spirit of Christianity, enervated, 
corrupted, ruined ancient Greece and Rome; but 
itstrewed with flowers their pathway to the tomb, 
and they are indebted to the Fine Arts, which 
ministered to that luxury and embellished it, for 
the glory, whose ever-living verdure bade defi- 
ance and will bid defiance to the lapse of time. 





tinguished patron of learning. Near to him is 
Ptolemy: and behind these two figures we have 
the portraits of Raphael himself and of his old 
master (i1 Perugino.) Thales is represented 
walking with a stick, the instrument with which 
the great geometer measured the height of the 
pyramids. Leaning against a column Parmeni- 
des overlooks a youth, Zeno, who is writing in 
short-hand one of the poems of Parmenides on 
the systems of philosophy. 

It was while executing the paintings in this 


room, between the years 1508 and 1511, that took 
place the transition of Raphael from his first. 


manner, in which his works were all executed in 
the style of his master Perugino, to his second 
great manner peculiar to himself. 
of this transition is clearly recognized in the Dis- 
puta, which was the first of the great paintings 





The progress 


In the Messenger for October, 1849, your cor- 
respondent gave account of an interesting law- 
suit originating in the announcement of an in- 
‘tention on the part of the journal La Presse to 
publish numerous letters of Benjamin Constant, 
being his portion of a private correspondence 
‘between him and Mde. Recamier. I gave the 
‘decision of the Court upon that occasion which 
was that the letters of Constant should not be 
published in the feuilleton of La Presse, that 
'Mde. Colet and M. de Girardin mistook the in- 


‘tentions of Mde. R., who the Court argued never 
intended to authorize her donee to publish them 
in that manner. 

Since the date of my last, the subject has been 


again before the courts and been put by decision 


* See Editor’s Table for a correction of our Correspon- 
nt’s impression on this subject. 
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of the court of appeals for ever at rest. I think 
there must be some of your readers who would 
like to know how it has been finally decided. 

Mde. Louise Colet appealed from the decision 
as above stated, but before the trial of the appeal, 
she withdrew it, determining to abandon the idea 
of publication in the Presse: but to publish the 
letters in volumes, a form not interdicted by the 
judgment. In due season this project was pub- 
licly announced by her. Immediately the niece 
and heir of Mde. Recamier, the Mde. Lenor- 
maut, who figured so amiably and reputably in the 
first suit, recommenced legal proceedings and ap- 
plied fora writofinjunction to prevent the publica- 
tion of the Letters of Constant in any form what- 
ever, as not being of a nature to be made public. 
This time Mde. d’Estourmel, the sister of Ben- 
jamin Constant, united with her in the petition. 

It is generally admitted the court arbitrarily 
rode over the rules of law which ordinarily gov- 
ern cases of contract, imposed upon the parties its 
own construction, which was a forced and unnat- 
uraloue, of Madame Recamier’s act of donatiow 
and decided this exceptional ease on its particu- 
lar merits. upon the principles of abstract justice. 
I believe myself that the decree renders abstract 
justice, but violates legal rights. 


“‘ Considering,” says the decree, * that a confi- 
dential letter is not a pure and simple possession in 
hands of the person to whom it has been writ- 
ten: that the secret which it contains is a de- 
posit of which this last has not the exclusive right 
to dispose: that in imparting his thought to 
another person in a correspondence, the writer 
may impose as a condition to this act of confi- 
dence thatit ever remain a secret between them, 
that this condition possesses all the characters of 
a veritable compact: that it is virtually contained 
in every letter of a confidential nature and that 
the violation of this compact teuds to derange 
private intercourse and rupture the ties of so- 
ciety : 

“‘ Considering that the correspondence in ques- 
tion is a collection of confidential letters written 
by Benjamin Constant to the widow Recamier ; 
and that this last was bound by the synallagmatic 
contract not to publish them without the consent 
of the author: considering that this consent has 
never been given by Benjamin Constant: that 
the widow Recamier could not therefore deliver 
them to publicity, either by herself or by another 
authorized by her, either during her life or after 
her death; that she herself admitted this upon 
one occasion when she declared that these letters 
were not of a nature to be published: cousider- 
ing that it follows from this that all authority that 
she may have given with a view to publication, 
whether by her testament or by any other act, 





would have exceeded her rights, however good 
may have been her intentions, and cannot there- 
fore have effect in presence of the formal oppo- 
sition of the sister of Beujamin Constant, who 
represents him in this matter: 

“Considering that the allegation that the act 
of July 17th, 1846, was not voluntarily executed 
by the widow Recamier, and clothed with all 
due formality, is unsustained by proof: that this 
act, stranger to all intention of liberality, does 
not constitute either a donation properly so called, 
or a manual gift: that it offers the characteris- 
tics of a charge given by the deceased to Louise 
Colet for the publication of a correspondence of 
Benjamin Constant, accompanied with the de- 
livery of the manuscript necessary for effecting 
this publication: that this charge is invested ex- 
ternally with the conditions essential to its va- 
lidity: that the date, 17th July, 1846, has neces- 
sarily withstood all attempts to impeach it: that 
it cannot be separated from the body of the act, 
and possesses the same certitude and the same 
authority as the act itself: 

“ Considering that the copy of the letters was 
entrusted to Louise Colet with the single view of 
the accomplishment by her of the mission to 
publish them: and that this publication being 
prohibited, Louise Colet has no longer any inter- 
est in retaining possession of these letters: and 
it beiug even evident that the permitting them to 
remain in her hands would in an indirect man- 
ner jeopard the inviolability which the plaintiff 
desires to protect: 

“The Court forbids Louise Colet to publish or 
cause to be published in any manner whatsoever, 
the confidential correspondence of Benjamin 
Constant with the widow Recamier which is the 
matter of this suit, and furthermore orders that 
within five days from the rendering of this judg- 
mentshe shallremit to Mde. Lenormant, the wid- 
ow Recamier’s universal legatee, the copy of the 
manuscript joined to the act of 17th July, 1346.” 


I have copied above all of the final judgment 
which it would interest you to know—and so 
ends the affair. Madame Colet, who is a lady 
of considerable literary ability and private worth, 
has gotten out of this difficulty with the loss of 
the manuscript and some thousands of francs, but 
with no injury to her reputation. Madame Le- 
uormant has won the letters, the gratification of 
foiling her antagonist, and the credit of a vile, 
malignant, and vain attempt to slander a worthy 
woman. It is Madame Recamier who has been 
the greatest sufferer. She had an immense rep- 
utation as an exceedingly lovely, amiable, and 
intelligent woman; and above all as a lady of 
exquisite refinement, modesty, and delicacy Gi 
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moral feeling. Henceforth, in view of the de- 
velopments of these trials, and the judgments, it 
will require a most liberal exercise of Christian 
charity to ascribe to her even an ordinary share 
of these charming qualities. I have nothing to 
retract from, nothing to modify in the strictures 
which I have passed upon her conductin the nuin- 
ber of the Messenger for October, 1849. 


W.W.M. 





STANZAS. 


For long I thought the dreadful day 
Which robbed me of my joy and peace, 
Had palsied me with such disease, 

As never more could pass away: 


But Nature whispered low and sweet : 
“© Heart struck down with deep despair, 
The goal is near, these trials are 

But beckonings to the Saviour’s feet.” 


And then “ Ev’n put your grief in words, 
The soul expends itself, as tears 
Flow after storms ; the hopes of years 
Rise stronger from the binding cords. 


“O Soul these are the trials meet 

To fit thee for the nobler strife 

With Evil through the bounds of Life : 
Pure steel is from the furnace-heat. 


“ Shrink not! a nobler self is wrought 
From out the shock, more grand and fair : 
March on, O Heart! through toil and care, 
The grand result is cheaply bought!” 


1. 


As one who sees a column raise 
Its marble sorrow o’er the spot, 
Where some dear spirit unforgot 
Lies tranquil through revolving days, 


And flying years, and on its round 
A carvéd wreath of sweetest bloom, 
Fit emblem for the early tomb, 

Of one who slumbers sweet and sound 


To waken in the holy skies ; 
And thinks “ A dearer soul to me 
Sleeps in the vale beneath the tree, 
And I would see a column rise 


Above his dust ;” but with the thought, 
“ This emblem is a sacred thing 
To other spirits sorrowing, 
Whose second self should not be wrought”— 


And raises such a marble mass, 
But shatters with a hammer-blow 
The pillar, scattering down below 
The rose leaves on the chisell’d grass, 
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And leaves it broken, vet complete— 
A lasting symbol of the soul, 
Which early reached the mortal goal 
And fainted at its Saviour’s feet;— 


So I would leave these faltering lines, 
A work unfinished near thine own, 
And shape my unaccustomed moan 

Like shattered stone and breken vines 


As in the marble, leave my grief 
A thing untold, a struggling ery 
Of anguish, whose dim memory 

Shall die in silence: be as brief 


As yonder shadowing cloud that sweeps 
Across the azure of the spring— 
A floating gloom that serves to bring 
The image of the soul that sleeps 


Beyond the mountains, where the dyes 
Of evening linger o’er the hills, 
A fading glory on the rills, 

Beside the gray church where he lies. 


Il. 


Among us he was great and good— 
Rare dignity was in his mien, 
A face and eye, wherever seen, 
That ruled the spirit aud the bloed— 


The brain and heart, but chief to me, 
Beloved! thou wert dear and sweet, 
What time my unaccustomed feet 

Kept time to woodland harmony, 


And pressed the mountain slopes whereon 
Thy muse has placed its sign and brand, 
Heart open in that mountain land, 

When manhood brightened from the dawn— 


And boyhood’s mirth was not to thee 
Placed far above a thing for scorn, 
What time the rosy hopeful morn 

Did promise all bright things to me. 


ll. 


O mansion on the quiet hill, 
Round which the thick boughs ever move, 
I take thee to my heart and love 

With tenderest love thy image still. 


For now the stranger round thy hearth 
Makes laughter circle, all the old 
Familiar brows are gone—or cold— 

And every room is full of mirth— 


And girlish lips and sparkling eyes 
Throw back the jest by winter’s fire, 
Or summer’s holly and the choir 

Of island birds of myriad dyes, 


Pour from the twinéd foliage, long 
And loud, more joyous than the sound 
Of girlish music rippling round 

The soaring madness of their song. 


These rooms have echoed to his voice, 
When boyhood caroll’d loud and free, 
And with this golden memory 

At heart, I see thee and rejoice. 
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IV. 


Here on the mountain’s brow he stood 
At early morn, when in the east 
The veil was drawn and nature’s breast 
Swole thro’ the mist, and in the flood, 


Of crimson light burst on the view 
Of that great heart who worshipped her, 
And every little mountain mere 

Threw back the purple dashed with blue. 


His kindling eye would drink the light 
Of these beloved scenes, the lines 
Of giant foliage, sunlit pines, 

And vapor marshalled for the fight 


With morning, soon to flee away 
On hurried wings, before the wind, 
Yielding to him who strides behind, 
With anger’d looks, the god of day. 


He loved ye all, tree, mountain, sky, 
And for that love so grand and pure, 
Your light shall shine forevermore— 

Your pomp and pride shall never die. 


Vv. 


* I trod once more the echoing halls 


Where he was born,—in the old house 
Whose roof tree could not faii to rouse 
The electric memory that recalls 


The golden past, and every look 
Of those dark eyes, which ever dwell 
- Deep in the heart, the lips, and swell 
Of richest tones, when from the book 


Of England’s poet,—he who told 

The tale of gentle Genevieve— 

He read that balmy summer eve 
The rhyme that never shall grow cold. 


The bridge below, the melting hues 
Of plain and mountain, stream and hill, 
Could not but move my heart and fill 
My eyes with memory’s tender dews— 


And gazing on the trellised vine 
Beside the garden lodge, I felt 
My heart within my bosom melt, 
And murmured, “ Would my lot were thine.”’ 


Vi. 


O fallen mansion, rusted o’er 

With years of silence, and regret 

For those whose wont was once to set 
The larch and elm-tree round thy door— 


In long past hours, thy sorrowful mien, 
Thy stones o’erturned and fallen pride, 
Raised up the past, and | descried 

Ounce more the lite that thou hadst been. 


I wandered in the untrodden grove, 

And memory placed her touch on all, 

The rocks, the trees, the waves that brawl, 
As once—the shades I ever love. 


Hlere stood the poplar by the stream, 
The peach trees by the garden fence— 





The tulips murmured low, and thence 
An influence came which like a dream 


Brought back that dying memory, 
And him whose life is linked with God, 
Far from this old beloved abode, 

Amid the realms of mystery. 


Vil. 


We knew him to be grand and wise— 
A wealth of meaning, subtle thought, 
Was on his brow, and meaning brought 
From all old masters, in his eyes. 


But yetcame not his early doom 
To shroud young May in winter’s snow— 
Now, how his utterances grow 

Gigantic through that solemn gloom! 


Untramelled by the fettering modes 
Of thought and speech of present times, 
How did he range through ages, climes— 
How mount unto the grand abodes 


Of loftiest thought and beauty, plain 
But to the strong-winged spirit, free 
From taint of time and memory, 

Above the darkness and the rain ! 


Vill. 


May comes in sunlight and in tears 

Across the woods of Southern hills, 

And whispers “ Heart surcharged with ills, 
Wake to the joy of other years. 


“O languish not, beside the hearth, 
Nor turn a dull and weary eye 
Upon the inward misery 
That shocks the glance of joy and mirth ; 


“ But rather seek to mix with those 
Who battle in the cheering fight 
Of life, and struggle with the might 

Of others, raining honest blows : 


“Or fly to happy mountain homes 
Where children prattle in the woods— 
Or stoop to pluck the opening buds 

Or race the butterfly that comes 


“On golden wings to meet the sun, 

Or wake the echo of the trees 

That move their shade in every breeze 
Where lies in peace that holy one.” 


IX. 


The tranquil light of early Spring, 
The tender azure of her skies : 
The budding trees ; and harmonies 

Of all the warbling throats that ring 


From yonder foliage bathe the eyes 
In gentlest memories and the tear 
That springs from them is very dear 
To him whose spirit faints and dies. 


Come then! O holy morning light, 

And all the colors of the mead, 

The lit tle flowers that seems to bleed 
The wealth of roses red and white. 
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The swaying hollvhock beneath 
In marshy lowlands ; iris, pink 
And every tint upon the brink 

Of yonder rill that lights the heath— 


I love ye all, but most the flowers 
That bourgeon round his mountain home: 
—They raise to me from out the gloom 
The heart of youth—its happiest hours! 


X. 


O friend whose heart has faltered not 
Through rolling years, the play of mind 
Cannot avail to make resigned 

The spirit to its woful lot. 


With tenderest words of sympathy 
You bid me dry my flowing tears 
Before the slow revolving years 

Have dimmed the eye of memory. 


You wept a loss that wrung the heart 
And bathed the eye in tremulous dew 
Was it not then made plain to you 

That each must, silent, bear his part? 


Leave then the spirit torn to brood 
Above its sorrows; let remain 
The sickness of the heart and brain : 

These cannot yet be all subdued. 


Because the shock was such as throws 
Confusion on the wasted mind, 
Which has not yet become resigned 

Likes summer woods to winter’s snows. 


x1. 


I hear his low melodious voice, 
I see his dark untroubled eye, 
And from my heart escapes a cry, 
“Thou art more pure and I rejoice! 


“ Rejoice that near the throne of God 
Thy lips are framed to words of praise,— 
I mourn no more, that all the days 

I miss thee in the old abode 


Where once the light of radiant eyes 
Showered delight upon the mind 
And heart,—I will be more resigned,— 
True thou art gone—but to the skies. 


XII. 


I thought to pass away from earth 
And join thee, with that other heart 
Loved even more than thee, a part 

Of other worlds, through heavenlier birth— 


Of whom I do not speak my thought 
So dear she is, because the eye 
Oerfiows with woe, and with acry 

I tear the symbols I have wrought. 


No word shall be of that one grief, 
Because it lies too deep for words, 
And this sad trifling which affords 

Some respite, could be no relief. 








XIII. 


I hear around me echoing feet— 
The din of cities, never still, 
The clinking purse we toil to fill 
The quick accost when merchants meet :— 


The wagons rattling o’er the way : 
The drayman calling to his horse :— 
The auctioneer with utterance hoarse 
Cries in yon house of dusty gray. 


The clash of arméd minds aloof 
Resounds through legislative halls— 
The indignant echo of the wails 

The nothingness that shakes the roof— 


And, near, the bustle of the courts 

Where law’s condottieri wage 

The fight, with passion, well-paid rage ;— 
Below, the ships draw towards the ports. 


From all I turn with weary heart 
To that green mountain land of thine— 
Where tranquil suns unclouded shine— 
And to the abode where now thou art. 








XIV. 


O friend that weepest at my side, 
And still wilt strive to turn my tears” 
Back to their spring, the love of years 
I have not to thy heart denied ; 


That heart which beat beside my own 
Through many scenes which I recall 
With tender tears that roll and fall, 

Like wellings from a fount of stone. 





I have not traced, O noble mind, 
Oblivion’s furrow through that past 
Nor ever thought through all, to cast 

Those golden-memories to the wind. 


But friendship cannot now avail 
To rend this sorrow or divide 
The anguish of the wounded side 
That leaves behind a bleeding trail, 


When tenderer ties in vain implore 
Forgetfulness, a heart resigned. 
For all the voices of the wind 

Tell of that soul to come no more. 


XV. 


The wan moon climbs the eastern skies, 
And strikes a glory through the pines— 
Afar the misty mountain lines 

Like giant spirits looming rise. 


The heart is rapt from earth to God 

A cry reéchoes from the wood : 

And yonder cloudlet fringed with blood 
Stops, trembling, o’er the lowly sod 


Where dwells the only mortal part 
Of him whose home is past the star 
That glimmers in the sunset far— 

And near the great Creation’s heart! 


| T'o be Continued. | 
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Unpublished Verses of Lord Byron. 


Mr. Epiror.—The courtesy of a friend has 
permitted me to extract from a journal of inci- 
dent, in a late cruise of a national vessel, the fol- 
lowing lines of the celebrated author of Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage, obtained in the city of Se- 
ville, from the person mentioned in the stanzas. 
Visiting the celebrated city of Seville in compa- 
ny with other officers of the American Navy, 
the journalist and his party were conducted to 
the principal places of note and curiosity by an 
old man, who once discharged the same duty of 
guide or conductor to Lord Byron when he 
wended 








his lonely way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued.” 


From this grey-haired veteran he learned the 
following account of the composition of these 
lines, and obtained a copy. As Lord Byron was 
leaving Seville to continue his tour, he was ap- 
plied to by the guide for a recommendation to 
others as a reliable and efficient assistant in vis- 
iting the curiosities of the place. His Lordship 
had already left the Hotel; his foot was in the 
stirrup; and he was in the act of mounting, 
when the guide approached him. He immedi- 
ately returned into the house, called for pen and 
paper, and with great rapidity wrote the follow- 
ing recommendation of Antonio Baille asa guide 
for visiters to the ancient and noble city of Se- 
ville. 


Horen pe LA Reina. Sevitre. 1823. 


“ All those that travel e’en must decide 

Tis time ill-spént without a skilful guide ; 

One who the manners and the language knows, 

And gives a history of all he shows; 

One who will never lead your steps astray, 

Nor make you mourn the trifling fee you pay; 

Yet all that locks worth picking can undo, 

With silver keys. with skill applied thereto, 

If such you want, and one who will not fail ye, 
I strongly recommend Antonio Baille.” 


Byron. 


There is nothing in these lines themselves to 
attract attention, although they contain a certain 
clink in the sound of the rhyme that is decidedly 
Byronic ; but every thing from the brilliant and 
unhappy genius, so long the mark for violent and 
contending feeling, still possesses a degree of in- 
terest to all who admire his talents, or compas- 
sionate his miseries. Believing that the fact that 
Byron wrote these lines would invest them with 
a degree of interest, which is certainly not war- 


have submitted them to your editorial discretion, 


to publish or suppress them as you please. 
Yours, &c. 





ALICE FAY. 
BY D. P. BARHYDT. 


Sipping out of Lethe’s chalice, could I cease to dream of 
Alice? 

Not till all the past is blotted could I banish Alice Fay. 

Fond of mischief was my Alice, but the minx was void of 
malice, 

And the well of deep affection sparkled o’er with bub- 
bles gay. 


Through the leaves the sky is broken, in a thousand frag- 
ments broken, 

And they glimmer in the moonlight, in the silver moon- 
light gleam, 

Till they show a certain token, in a language sweetly 
spoken, 

Of the light in eyes where archness hideth half the 
fonder beam. 


In the breeze they stir and quiver, like the ripples on the 
river, 
Like the lovely stars they twinkle, like the happy stars 
they smile : 
With the light, uncertain quiver, that delights the saucy 
giver 
When he kisseth Maiden Mischief by the olden trysting 
stile. 


All around the zephyrs playing, with the golden hours 
a-Maying, 
To and fro the graceful branches, to and fro the branches 
play; 
And I see the pliant swaying, when the lovely Alice 
straying, 
Free as breeze and fresh as zephyr gathered violets in 
May. 


Like Aurora’s fingers rosy, like the rosebuds in a posey, 
Were the tips of Alice’s fingers, were the taper finger 
tips ; 
And confounded with the posey, May buds, tiny all and 
cosey, 
They are nestling mid the flowers where a bee in silence 
sips. 


When the leaves are thick above me, when the stars do 
seem to love me, 
Thus it is in summer morning, thus it is in summer 
night, 
Fairy memories do move me, and descending from above 
me, 
Comes the spirit of my Alice, shedding over me its 
light. 





ranted by the merit of the lines themselves, I 
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Chitors Cable. 


Our Paris correspondent has fallen into the 
very natural error of supposing that the order for 
a copy of Raphael's celebrated picture to adorn 
the walls of the University, comes from the State 
of Virginia. It isdue to candour to say that our 
good old mother does not deserve the praise that 
onr correspondent, in this instance, bestows upon 
her. Indeed we are ashamed to confess ourselves 
of the opinion that she cares as little for art as 
any new State on the confines of civilization. If 
her legislators had the first perception of the true 
glory and value of works of art, they would not 
permit that exquisite piece of sculpture, Houdon’s 
Statue of Washington, to remain longer in a 
building which may be destroyed, at any time, 
by fire. One of these fine mornings, we predict, 
when the Capitol is in ashes, there will be a 
general voice of lamentation over the ruin of the 
Statue, which will be quite as unavailing as Ra- 
chel’s over her children, because they were not. 
We believe we should become Niobean in our 
wo, if that Statue were lost. Let some intelli- 
gent member of our next General Assembly in- 
troduce a bill providing for the erection of a suit- 
able and imperishable shrine for it, in the Capitol 
grounds, and he will show a commendable pub- 
lic spirit, and a recognition of the beautiful, re- 
flecting the highest credit on his taste. 

But to return to the painting. The commis- 
sion for the University’s copy comes from five 
gentlemen of Richmond, all Alumni of the insti- 
tution, who desire and expect the assistance of 
the former students in the undertaking. We in- 
vite all such, to whom these presents shall come 
greeting, to forward contributions for the work. 
The University has, scattered throughout the 
South, many sons of high distinction, at the bar, 
on the bench, in the medical profession, in the 
marts of business, in the pulpit and in the State 
or National Councils. 


Alma Mater. 


destination. 


Apropos of the paper on “Domestic Tour- 
ism” in our last number, we find in the Home 
Journal for June 28th, a letter from a Northern 


We appeal to them to 
unite in making this acceptable offering to their 
Communications addressed to 
Major Thomas H. Ellis, Judge John S. Caskie, 
Dr, S. Maupin, B. B. Minor or the Editor of the 
Messenger, at Richmond, will reach the proper 


phur, she says, 


“The establishment here forms a village,—neat white 
cottages and cabins are scattered over an undulating 
lawn; here and there, beautifully shaded by elms and oak, 
the sugar maple and gumtree. The situation is delight- 
ful, and one does not feel disposed to give the mineral wa- 
ters sole credit for the wonderful cures which are said to 
have been performed here. The very sightof these moun- 
tains must be a restorative to the tired dweller in cities. 
He cannot come here all the way by rail-cars and steam- 
boats ; and the change of scene, and exercise and fatigue 
in crossing the mountains, are no doubt often sufficient to 
give one a new feeling of health and relish for the repose 
which may be found here. 

“There is less pretension, less necessity for dress and 
show here, that at many of our northern watering places. 
This is the favourite resort of many southern families, and 
in the months of July, August and September, the best 
society from the South is found here. Many people at 
the North have visited Saratoga and Newport until their 
very names are a weariness. Would it not be well for 
some of them at least to try a new region; if sick, to test 
these health-giving waters; if only desirous of gayety 
and amusement, to give their pleasures the relish of nov- 
elty, and come to these untried scenes. The deer hunt in 
the mountains, the angling in the brooks, the delightful 
rides, give exercise and health. No one is forced into so- 
ciety, though it is always ready for their acceptance. The 
_ cottage life here, each family or circle of friends occupy- 
ing a tenement by themselves, and taking their meals apart 
if they prefer, allows persons to be as exclusive and quiet 
as they choose. But the spirit of the place is social, and 
few better opportunities can be offered than it presents for 
dispelling prejudices and reconciling sectional differences. 
I wish northern travellers would come here more. Many 
city families hardly know what to do with themselves in 
the summer. Let them come here, and meeting visiters 
from the South as at a sort of half-way house, the resi- 
dence of a mutual friend, forget that South and North 
were ever at variance, and learn that friendships need not 
have the boundaries of States. * We want the people of 
the North to see us at home,’ said a Virginian to me the 
other day. How attractive these homes are made, how 
pleasant the region in which they are found, may furnish 
material for another letter.” 


We presented a fair illustration in our last 
number of the importance of a single letter. In 
the able article on the study of the Ancient Lan- 
guages in the United States reference was made 
to the classical editions of Professor Spence. 
It should have been Professor Spencer. Now 
as there happens to be a Professor Spence, who 
has been a labourer in the same field, we deem 
it proper to correct the error, and to state that 
the gentleman alluded to in the article in ques- 
tion, was our esteemed correspondent, the Rev. 
J. A. Spencer of Burlington, New Jersey. 
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sion to the mountain region of Virginia. She 
expects to visit the Peaks of Otter, the Natural 
Bridge, and other objects of interest in their vi- 


cinity before wending her way Northward to take 
her departure for Home. 


Potices of Pew Works. 


A Hanv-Boox or Heratpry. By G. W. Gwilt Ma-| 


pleson, Esq. New York. John Wiley, Esq., 304Broad- 
way. 1851. 


Considered merely as a pretty book, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and making a brave appeal to the eye with 
all beautiful devices, we have seen nothing better, this 
many a day, than the little volume before us. As a de- 
signer in colors after the manner of the illuminated man- 
uscripts of the middle ages, Mr. Mapleson has no com- 
peer in this country. Indeed he is the only one whose 
designs are respectable. The rest attempt the thing but 
to produce the tawdriest of all the tinselled embellishments 
that ever set off a Philadelphia magazine. 

We have something to say, however, of this book as to 
the object it has in view. That object is in general noth- 
ing less than to revive among us the obsolete science of 
the Herald’s College, and in particular to teach those 
new-fledged aristos of New York, who have amassed 
fortunes by lotteries or patent-medicines, how to mount 
armorial bearings on the panels of their carriages without 
violating the rules of emblazonry. We do not exactly 
see how they are to avoid trenching on one well-known 
principle which Mr. Mapleson mentions. We allude to 
that which forbids the employment of metal on metal or 
color on color, It seems to us that argent and or, when 
displayed in their escutcheons, must be based either upon 
the gold and silver they can command, or upon the native 
brass of their characters, and that gu/es and azure must 
repose upon the gaudy colors in which they flaunt upon 
Broadway. Mr. Mapleson will certainly do good service 
if he prevents the use of bad Latin by way of motto, 
though, to speak in technical phrase, the bearings, in 
nine cases out of ten, must be exhibited “ in a shield of 
pretence.” 

Mr. Mapleson gives us, in a sort of appendix, the arms 
of sixty-five subscribers to his volume. Among these 
we find the usual quantity of sheep, griffins, lions, ram- 
pant and couchant, boar’s heads and peacocks, the first 
and last of which devices have a peculiar significance as 
applied to the wearers, and we are favored also with some | 
Latin mottoes, of somewhat equivocal meaning, if our 
translation of one of them—Retinens vestigia fame, 
holding on to the tattered remnant of a reputation—be 
considered fair, and a specimen of the set. Now we do 
not mean to say that Mr. Mapleson’s subscribers are not 
entitled justly to their coats, but we do intend to express 
the opinion, in decided terms, that the assumption of such 
frippery in America is the offspring of that vilest and 
most despicable social relation with which any country 
was ever afflicted—a moneyed aristocracy. And we are 
thoroughly convinced that if those fine people who affect 
heraldic supporters had kept an honest account with their 


| Lonpon Lagor and the London Poor. 





for their quarterings, if indeed they had not been com- 
_pelled to adopt the old device of “ two posts upright, one 
beam transverse, a rope pendant and a rascal on the end 
on’t.”’ 

We are, by no means, disposed to rebuke that just and 
generous pride a man may feel in an honorable lineage, if 
it lead him to be wary, lest he commit any act by which 
that lineage may sustain smutch orblemish. Andif there 
be force enough in a motto, encircling the arms of his 
family, (always supposing the family bore them,) to guard 
him from disgrace, we would have it engraved on his plate, 
paraded on his coach, and framed as a picture in the hall 
of his dwelling. A life of usefulness might, perhaps, enti- 
tle him to have it elevated on a hatchment at his funeral, 
and sculptured on his tomb. But the empty honors of 
family, without the supporters of virtue and industry, can 
never lift a man above contempt. The French novelist, 
our modern Alexander the Great, it is well known, is a 
|mulatto. “From whom do you deduce your descent?” 
asked an aristocratic coxcomb of him one day. “ My 
family, Monsieur,” said Dumas, “ began where yours has 
ended—in an ape.” The poet-laureate of England has 
expressed our own sentiments in one of the finest of his 
| ballads, with two or three snatches from which, we have 
|done. He sings— 


| 
| 





Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 
Too proud to care from whence I came. 
You thought to break, for your sweet sake, 
A heart that dotes on truer charms; 
A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heaven above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent ; 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
> Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And gentle faith than Norman blood. 


By Henry 
MayuHew. Nos.1to7. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 82 Cliff Street. 


Much interesting information may be gleaned from these 
numbers of Mr. Mayhew’s work, but we confess to have 
been sickened by the details of wretchedness and crime 
which he gives with sounsparing ahand. The heart re- 
volts from the picture, too faithfully drawn and much too 
elaborated in its execution. When we read such descrip- 
tions of life among the lower classes of England, we are 
impressed with two striking facts—the one is the impu- 
dence of that foreign philanthropy which passes by squalid 
misery and the most grinding poverty at home, to ameli- 
orate fancied suffering in other lands; the other is the 
anomaly presented by the towering superstructure of 
England’s greatness based in apparent security upon foun- 
dations that are in ruinous decay. The fabric still rears 
itself proudly upward, while the eye detects the danger- 
ous and unsound condition of all its props. 

Painful indeed to the Christian is the account Mr. May- 





ancestry, they might have had candle-ends and lapstones 


hew gives us of the religious state of the London Coster- 
mongers. Nowhere is ignorance upon spiritual subjects 
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so besotted or so fearful. The Indian mother who throws 
her infant into the Ganges, the Islander of the Pacific, 
who propitiates his fetisch with human sacrifice, the will- 
ing victim of Juggernaut, the wild worshippers of the 
Great Spirit by the borders of remote lakes upon our own 
continent, are in a state which, compared with that of the 
London Poor, may be considered hopeful. And let it be 
recollected that the class of which Mr. Mayhew’s work 
treats. is, by no means, the lowest in the scale of London 
civilization. Deeps profoander still exist, into which it 
would be dreadful to look. Oh, excellent and pious 
workers in the Lord’s vineyard, oh. worthy missionaries 
now carrying the cross into glowing lands beyond the 
sea, why will ye suffer these thousands of your neigh- 
bours, whom ye are first commanded to love, to remain in 
darkness so terrible? 

There is matter in Mr. Mayhew’s publication for very 
earnest thought, and we may possibly recur toit at some 
future period. We do not agree with him in many of his 
deductions, but to express the reasons of our dissent 
would occupy more space than we can allow ourselves 
for the purpose. 


These Nos. are for sale by Morris & Brother. 





Tue Stones or Ventck. The Foundations, By Jouy | 
Ruskin, author of “the Seven Lamps of Architecture,” | 
“Modern Painters,” etc., etc. With Illustrations | 
drawn by the author. New York: John Wiley, 304 
Broadway, corner of Duane Street, 1851. 


Mr. Wiley has practised a deception upon us. So very 
beautiful is the typography of “'The Stones of Venice’’ 
and so sumptuous its general appearance that we mistook 
it for a publication of Paternoster Row. We have never 
seen a fairer American volume. Indeed it is as good, as 
it is at all desirable to have books, and reflects the high- 
est credit on printer, decorative artist, and binder. 

The class of readers to whom Mr. Ruskin’s work will 


be likely to afford delight, is, at best, small. Few persons | 


out of his immediate profession, feel any interest in medi- 
eval architecture, and few, even of those, will partake of the 
enthusiasm with which he dwellson the smallest particular 
connected with the subject. To us indeed, Mr. Ruskin 
appears like an inoffensive monomaniac, as completely 


Hurry-Grapus; or, Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities 
and Society. Taken from life. By N. Parker WI11- 
tis. “ Stick a Pin There.” Second Edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 


A lukewarm rehash of the good things and trash that 
have hitherto graced the Home Journal, done up in a 
book, with a readable look, and inscribed unto Morris the 
Colonel. (En passant, we fear that in writing this here, 
we’ve mistaken the soldier’s man’s title ; if so, we should 
grieve and humbly ask leave to make him the amplest re- 
quital.) The book itself shows all the editor’s prose, that 
was written by way of a leader, while strokes of the pen 
about prominent men also enter the ol/a podrida, ‘There 
are letters quite odd, from down on Cape Cod and the 
Hudson, on board of a steamer; and facts about Poe that 
are useful to know, and a tribute or two to Miss Bremer; 
also hints upon dress, and a good deal of stress on the 
way to behave at the opera, whether demi-toilette, for box 
and parquette, or full party rig is the properer. Then 
the writer discusses the new omnibusses, or praises some 
tragedy queen; or lifts up the curtain of mirth-moving 
Burton, 


“ Just to fill up the farcical scene.” 


Now while much of the stuff is graceful enough, and free 
from suspicion of scandal, we doubt if the game, which 
we don’t care to blame, is worth, as the French say, thecan- 
dle. Let us hope that ere long, this nursling of song, gay, 
good-for-naught, versatile Willis, (who is often as clever 
as any thatever invoked the sad jade, Amaryllis,) will write 
once again, in his happier strain, some highly wrought 
effort of fancy, and leave to the cits, who have not his wits, 
the finical style of Miss Nancy. 

We have only to add that the work may be had, of that 
that long established and good house, in Richmond well- 
known, and not here alone, as sellers of books—Nash & 
Woodhouse. 


Tue Boox or Oratory: A New Collection of Ex- 
tracts in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, &e., &c. By 
Epwarp C. Marsnati, M.A. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1851. 


A volume of just 500 pages, containing 402 selections 
from distinguished American and English orators, divines 





beside himself upon this theme, as the late Mr. Dick, in 
David Copperfield, was, on the point of the dismembered 
head of King Charles the First. He tells us in the preface 
that the inability to obtain precise information at Venice, 
as to the date of erection of the fagade of the Ducal palace, 
filled him—not with regret, nor even with astonishment, 
but—with consternation! No doubt the amiable gentle- 
man was as deeply moved as a tourist would be to find 
the fires of Etna extinguished or to miss Mont Blanc from 
his throne among the Alps. The revival of the old styles 
of building is discussed by Mr. Ruskin as the philoso- 
phers treat of the perfection of society—an antique ceil- 
ing seems to him as important a matter as the civilization 
a barbarous race, and his ideas of the millennial glory are 
doubtless associated with great cathedrals and endless 


colonnades, ornamented gables and graceful turrets over- | 


spreading the earth. 


We would not be understood, however, as wishing to 
detract from Mr. Ruskin’s well-merited fame in the pecu- 
liar field of labour he has chosen. ‘Though always ex- 
travagunt, he is yet serving a good purpose in America, in 
awakening attention to a subject which certainly demands 
more consideration than our people have ever given it. 


and poets. The book originated in the conviction on the 
| part of Mr. Marshall, who has hac eight years of experi- 
, ence as a teacher of elocution, that the selections in the 
| text-books, generally used in this branch, were altogether 
too hackneyed to be repeated with great benefit by the 
|student. The only requisites for the compilation of such 
|a volume are industry in reading, and good taste—the de- 
gree of A. M. or M. A. was certainly not necessary—but 
_we will say for Mr. Marshall that his specimens are very 
respectable indeed. We are glad to see his recognition 
/of Southern intellect in quotations from Calhoun, Wirt, 
| Preston, Grimke, Legaré, R. M. 'T. Hunter, Gaston, Mc- 
| Duffie, Butler, Hilliard, Prentiss, and Berrien, but we 
detect nevertheless, in Mr. Marshall the Yankee propen- 
| sity toignore our writers. Of John Randolph he gives but 
‘asingleexample. Out of the line of politicians, he finds 
nothing in the South worth embodying in his pages. Not 
jone syllable from a Southern divine, though we have 
Plumer, Fuller, Thornwell and others, whose pens have 
‘often been employed for the public benefit,—not a stanza 
‘from a Southern poet, though some of the finest gems of 
| American song might have been gleaned from Pinckney, 
| Wilde, Cooke, Simms,—not a scrap from the writers of 
‘Southern fiction, of whom we might mention Beverley 
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Tucker, Kennedy and Simms again, as well worth quo- 
ting,—nothing from such humorists as Judge Longstreet 
and the author of Major Jones’s Courtship, find its way 
into Mr. Marshall’s museum. Yankee writers there are in 
abundance, of whom we never heard before; and not to 
be indifferent to his own high claims, Mr. Marshall makes 
three poetical selections from himself. We have heard be- 
fore of the Boston Mutual Adulation Society, but here is 
a writer who improves upon the idea by making every 
man his own eulogist. We might endure his verses very 
well, perhaps, if he did not introduce other poets who 
write quite as badly as himself, whose effusions are 
given with ‘damnable iteration.’ But such is Yankee 
impudence forever, and it is ridiculous to suppose that 
there can be a change. 


J. W. Randolph has the book for sale in Richmond. 


Yeast: A Prosiem. Reprinted. with Corrections 
and Additions, from Fraser’s Magazine. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


The title of this book suggests fermentation, and the 
author’s design appears to be little else. ‘There are with- 
out doubt many powerful passages in it that are not un- 
worthy of Alton Locke, but we do not see that the reflec- 
tions of the writer are likely to produce anything but dis- 
content. Until the Rev. Mr. Kingsley can hint at some 
more excellent remedy for the evils that afflict English 
society than the doctrines of association, it seems to us 
that his books—wildly eloquent and full of a rugged poe- 
try as they are—had been better in manuscript than in 
type. He seems to be carried away, at times, by the fury 
of his own rapt state, quite beyond the bounds of reason, 
and exhibits “ the contortions of the sibyl without her in- 
spiration.”’ 
terously sped than those of Sidney Smith, they are still 
well-directed and shot from a strong bow. The ballad of 
the “ Merry brown hares”’ is a nervous composition and 
presents images that are ghastly enough for any Chartist 
to fume over. 

We are not among those who expect to see a great 
government overthrown by every new ebullition of dis- 
quiet in the form of a novel, but assuredly the works of such 
writers as this reverend reformer will not be,without their 
effect upon the popular mind of England. 
admiration for the stately edifice of the English constitu- 
tion, but we confess when we look at the present condition 
of the kingdom, we are reminded of those fair villages that 
lie on the smiling slopes of Vesuvius, which may be over- 
whelmed at any time by the embers of that internal fire 
that mantles and surges forever within the recesses of the 
mountain. The fierce and glowing lava of Chartism, 
though not yet thrown out from the social crater, yet 
manifests its fearful incandescence, now and then, by ag- 
itations of the earth upon which the great constitutional 
fabric stands. We trust that some means may be effect- 
ual in quenching the flame, before it spouts ruin and de- 
struction around. 

“ Yeast,” as we have already hinted, will well repay 
perusal. It is for sale by Morris & Brother. 


If his shafts at the game-laws are less dex- 


Memoirs oF Wittiam Worvswortn, Poet-Laureate, 


D.C.L. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Canon| 


of Westminster. 
Reed. Vol [. 
1851. 


The publishers of this volume are entering the lists 


In Two Volames. Edited by Henry 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 


We have great | 


with the long established houses of New-York in i 
| important and valuable books. 
has been chiefl 


ssuing 
Hitherto their attention 

y confined to pretty little editions of the 
| poems, essays, peace orations and society Lectures of 
|the modern Athenians, productions all cast in the same 
| mould and as like each other as black-eyed peas. Their 
| recent publications, however, have been exceedingly well 
‘chosen, and the works of Tennyson, Motherwell, De 
| Quincey and Wordsworth, in their fair typography, would 
figure handsomely in any library. 

The Memoir of Wordsworth is not merely a reprint of 
the English edition. It contains notes from the pen of 
| Professor Henry Reed, the American editor of Words- 
| worth’s Poems, which tend to illustrate still more clearly 
the text of the biogtapher. The plan pursued in the 
work is the judicious one of Lockhart and others, of al- 
lowing the subject, whenever it is practicable, to speak for 
himself, which is surely better than any narration by a 
third party, however intimately connected he may have 
been with the life and incidents to be pourtrayed. The 
present volume is full of interesting facts with regard to 
the composition of many of the most labored of Words- 
worth’s Among others, the Prelude, posthu- 
mously published, is frequently spoken of. 


poems. 
! 


Morris & Brother have the work for sale in Richmond. 





|Tue Herr or Wast-WayLanp. 
| Howrrr. New York: 
way. 1851. 
Same work published by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 


street. 


A Tale. By Mary 
D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broad- 


Whatever may be thought of Mary Howitt in the Peo- 
| ple’s Journal, or serving with runaway negroes on anti- 
| slavery committees at Exeter Hall—however much we 
/may question the taste which betrays her into a friendly 
| correspondence with Frederick Douglas or prompts her to 
| write red-republican songs—it is certain that she does one 
| thing very well, and that is the telling of pleasant stories. 
She seems indeed to have two sides to her character—the 
one coarse, unfeminine and to us most unprepossessing, 
| the other all gentleness and fair-speaking and generous 
deeds. The “Heir of Wast-Wayland” is a cleverly told 
|story of the intrigues of a certain set of people to get 
| wrongfully hold of property and what subsequently hap- 
| pened to them, with a judicious distribution of rewards 
and punishments at the close. Both these editions are 
| well printed. 
They may be obtained of Morris & Brother. 


| 


| SouTHERN Repertory anD CoLtitecre Review. Con- 
ducted by the Faculty of Emory and Heury College. 
Vol. I. No.1. May, 1851. Emory, Virginia. D. A. 
St. Clair, Printer, Wytheville, Virginia. 


This is a neatly-printed and interesting quarterly, which 
it is not difficult to see is under the direction of educated 
men. We observe a pungent article on Classical Instruc- 
tion, in which the works of Dr. Anthon are discussed at 
some length, and with accurate knowledge of the subject. 
“ Truth and Romance” is the title of another pleasantly 
written paper. The “ Book Notices” are just and dis- 
criminating. We hail the appearance of this new co- 
worker in Southern Literature, and shall |ook for it here- 
after with interest. 








